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R.  LANE  TS  R  \CK  from  his  N«‘w  Y.)rk 
huviiiji  trip.  l«M)kiii<'  u<-tiiullv  rrslal!  The 
salesgirls  are  sure  he's  falh*ii  in  lov(‘,  while  the 
seetion  manager  thinks  he's  inherited  some  dough. 

Rut  let's  ask  the  worthy  huyer  himself. 

How  come,  Mr.  Lane? 

"Vi  ell,  1  found  a  hotel  this  trip  that  must  have 
heen  huilt  for  \isiting  huvers.  The  rooms  were 
large;  many  were  air-eonditit>ned;  while  the  Imls 
— well,  I  only  w  ish  our  bedding  huyer  eould  find 
mattresses  like  those! 

"And  convenient!  Mv  hotel  was  smaek-hang 
in  the  middle  of  the  showriMmi  ilistriet;  New 

WORLD’S  FAIR  NOTE  . . .  Private  passageway  from  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  takes  yon  to  special  ^ Orld's  Fair  trains 
in  Long  Island  Station —  1(1  niiniiles,  10  cents  to  the  Fair. 

HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA 

JAMES  It.  M.CAHE,  General  Maaaf(er 

THE  S  T  A  T  L  E  R  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 


York's  biggest  stores  were  practically  next  d(M»r: 
Fifth  A\enue  and  the  theaters  were  only  a  hop. 
skip,  and  jump  away. 

"W  hv.  I  diiln't  even  need  a  secretary!  The 
floor  clerk  arranged  my  appointments,  handled 
my  mail  and  phone  messages,  1  had  a  room  radio, 
private  hath,  cmui  a  Servidor  to  save  me  tips. 
.  l/if/  waiiv  siieli  rooms  are  only  S.'i.oO  a  f/«y7" 

The  seetion  manager  cleared  his  throat.  ''Prob¬ 
ably  some  little  side-street  hotel,  eh,  Mr.  Lane?" 

"Not  exactly."  laughed  the  huyer.  "It  was  the 
22()0-room  Hotel  Pennsv  Ivania,  right  across  the 
street  from  Pennsvlvania  Station.'’ 
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A  GREAT  MID-YEAR  CONVENTION 

IF  you  attended  the  Mid-Year  Convention  of  the 
Association  in  Chicago,  the  week  of  June  17th, 
you  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  it  was  a  great 
meeting.  One  of  the  interesting  things  about  our 
trade  and  its  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
is  the  fact  that  whenever  trouble  looms  on  the  horizon 
its  members  get  together  with  increased  enthusiasm 
and  exchange  views  on  their  mutual  problems. 

The  Mid-Year  Convention  opened  with  the  news 
of  the  capitulation  of  France  and  every  speaker  and 
every  delegate  at  the  convention  realized  the  omin¬ 
ous  nature  of  that  news;  knew  that  it  was  bound  to 
have  repercussions  upon  the  life  and  business  of  the 
United  States.  Consequently  speeches  and  discus¬ 
sions  followed  a  trend  perhaps  even  more  serious 
than  usual. 

Attendance  at  the  convention  was  excellent.  Even 
with  a  half  dozen  meetings  going  on  at  once  the 
average  attendance  in  each  of  such  sessions  was 
ample  to  constitute  satisfactory  groups.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  of  a  high  order  throughout  and  the  men 
and  women  who  worked  for  so  long  a  period  of 
preparation  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
their  efforts  were  richly  successful. 

Chicago  proved  to  be  a  thoroughly  hospitable 
city.  The  merchants  and  their  executives  have  our 
thanks  for  their  hearty  welcome.  The  Wednesday 
luncheon  tendered  by  Life  Magazine  and  the  banquet 
that  evening  saw  capacity  crowds.  General  Dawes 
as  the  principal  speaker  at  the  dinner  delivered  an 
address  which  should  be  regarded  as  an  important 
contribution  to  the  National  Defense  program  and 
Leo  Cherne,  who  spoke  on  "War  and  the  Retailer", 
gave  a  presentation  which  was  so  forceful  and  telling 
that  it  made  the  chills  run  down  the  backs  of  some 
of  his  listeners. 

Although  we  are  grateful  to  all  of  the  Chicago 
merchants  for  their  fine  support  our  thanks  go  espe¬ 
cially  to  Elmer  Stevens,  Leon  Mandel  and  Al  Williams 
of  Mandel's  for  the  great  contributions  which  they 
made  to  the  success  of  the  Mid-Year  Convention. 


THE  ROAD  AHEAD 

Despite  the  fact  that  life  is  inseparable  from 
change,  we  humans  derive  a  large  share  of 
whatever  confidence  we  have  from  the  sus¬ 
tained  stability  of  the  familiar  world  about  us.  If 
the  earth,  which  we  know  as  solid,  shakes  there  is 
in  even  such  slight  movement  cause  for  foreboding 
and  horror.  To  see  the  erstwhile  solid  walls  of  a 
building  swaying  in  air  is  to  turn  us  sick  and  promote 
terror.  Stability — the  lack  of  interruption  of  well 
known  processes — promotes  confidence  and  unpre¬ 
dictable  change  reveals  to  us  things  which  cause  fear 
and  hysteria. 

A  few  days  ago  we  had  a  letter  from  one  of  our 
friends  in  England,  Mr.  D.  Barber,  secretary  of  the 
Retail  Distributors  Association,  Inc.,  which  in  a  few 
lines  presented  to  us,  more  graphically  than  the 
newspapers  or  the  radio,  a  sense  of  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  England.  Mr.  Barber's  letter  gave  us  that  more 
graphic  realization  because  it  was  couched  in  terms 
which  to  a  retailer  would  mean  so  much.  He  wrote: 

"We  are  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  very 
great  uncertainty.  The  seaside  towns  on 
the  South  East  Coast  have  been  largely 
evacuated  from  fear  of  a  possible  German 
invasion  or  bombing  expeditions.  Actually, 
my  colleague  of  the  D.  C.  T.  (Drapers' 
Chamber  of  Trade)  is  busily  developing  a 
scheme  whereby  trading  stocks  of  drapers 
in  these  evacuated  towns  can  be  sold  to 
drapers  in  more  favoured  parts  of  the  coun- 
try." 

To  a  retailer  the  idea  of  the  complete  evacuation 
of  his  town,  the  desertion  of  his  store  and  the  need 
of  some  plan,  whereby  his  stock  of  merchandise  could 
be  sold  to  someone  else  In  some  other  part  of  the 
country  must  seem  like  the  end  of  everything.  Try 
to  imagine  it!  Think  of  your  store  with  its  busy  life, 
the  stocks  of  goods  on  your  shelves,  your  salespeople 
and  other  employees  running  here  and  there  about 
the  affairs  of  the  business;  the  happy,  confident 
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women  of  your  community  so  interested  in  the  store! 
Think  of  those  things  and  of  all  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Think  of  the  Mayor  in  the  City  Hall,  the 
policeman  on  the  corner,  the  letter  carrier  delivering 
the  mail.  Think  of  the  automobiles  thronging  your 
streets,  laughing  crowds  of  children  bursting  forth 
from  the  city  schools,  a  vagrant  dog  sleeping  in  con¬ 
fidence  on  the  sidewalk.  Think  of  anything  familiar 
to  your  daily  life  and  then,  for  a  moment,  imagine 
the  whole  thing  suddenly  changed!  Deserted  streets, 
stores  closed,  or  left  open  to  the  elements,  women 
and  children  and  men— gone!  Will  they  ever  come 
back  again? 

War  cancels  all  human  rights!  No  wonder  the 
American  people  hate  war  and  are  determined  they 
shall  not  be  pushed  into  Europe's  conflict.  No  wonder 
men  and  women  of  vision  see,  as  the  most  important 
task  before  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
necessity  of  preparing  our  national  defenses  in  order 
that  we  may  prove  no  easy  and  shining  mark  for 
pirate  nations. 

We  have  emphasized  the  part  which  retailers  must 
be  prepared  to  play  in  the  attempt  to  make  the 
nation  strong  in  its  own  defense.  That  part  will  call 
for  unselfish  sacrifice.  It  will  mean  heavy  taxation 
and  it  will  mean  much  more  but  fortunately  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  it  will  mean  deserted  towns 
and  cities,  abandoned  stores  and  efforts  to  sell  the 
retailers'  stocks  of  goods  to  other  stores  in  more 
favored  parts  of  the  country. 

These  British  drapers — and  the  populations  of  their 
towns — doubtless  deserved  as  well  of  life  as  we  do, 
but  that  was  not  enough.  When  the  hour  of  danger 
sounded  their  country  was  not  prepared  and  before 
the  agony  of  Europe  is  ended  many  of  them  will 
have  paid  with  all  that  they  had  and  all  that  they 
were. 

The  threat  of  danger  to  our  fortunate  land  is  re¬ 
mote,  but  the  possibility  of  such  danger  as  now 
threatens  England  also  must  have  seemed  remote. 
No  manor  how  romoto  riio  dongor  wo  must  bo  pro* 
porod.  In  our  businesses  we  insure  against  fires  which 
we  never  expect  to  experience.  In  just  the  same 
spirit  we  now  must  insure  against  the  danger  of  at¬ 
tacks  which  we  do  not  expect  to  come.  Only  an 
idiot  would  counsel  against  the  fullest  measure  of 
preparedness. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  disagreement  among 
Americans  on  that  score  but  there  is  likely  to  exist 
an  idea  that  someone  else  should  do  the  preparing 
for  us.  We  are  accustomed  to  having  other  people 
do  our  thinking  for  us  on  matters  of  national  impor¬ 
tance.  Someone  else  frames  the  tax  laws  and  col¬ 
lects  the  taxes.  Someone  else  makes  the  laws  by 
which  we  are  bound.  Someone  else  determines  the 
important  questions  of  international  relationships  for 
us.  Someone  else  will  handle  the  work  of  prepared¬ 
ness  for  us. 


That  sort  of  attitude  is  the  source  of  our  greatest 
danger.  It  means  that  our  preparedness  effort  will 
be  sluggish  and  ineffective.  The  job  of  swinging  more 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  people  into  line,  to  make 
them  strong  and  alert  and  ready,  is  a  practically 
impossible  task  unless  each  man  and  woman  promptly 
step  into  the  places  they  should  fill.  It  also  moans 
that  tho  mothods  which  must  bo  usod  to  compol 
cooporotion  will  bo  unnocossarily  arbitrary,  and  that 
thoso  who  accomplish  tho  task  will  havo  mado  thorn* 
solvos  dictators  ovor  a  poopio  who  woro  too  sluggish 
to  prosorvo  thoir  own  libortios! 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  retailers  who  have  so 
great  an  influence  upon  the  public,  determine  that 
we  are  going  to  do  our  part  willingly  and  ungrudg¬ 
ingly,  there  will  be  no  need  of  coercion  by  dictatorial 
administrators.  There  will  be  a  minimum  loss  of  our 
individual  liberties.  There  also  will  be  a  great  satis¬ 
faction  in  knowing  that  we  have  done  our  bit  and 
there  will  be  renewed  confidence  and  appreciation 
of  the  importance  and  the  public  spirit  of  our  trade. 

WAR  CASTS  ITS  SHADOW! 

Perhaps  the  greatest  injustice  which  can  be  put 
upon  any  man  is  that  the  actions  of  others  may 
force  him  to  be  something  other  than  that  which 
he  wishes  to  be.  The  same  thought  applies  even 
more  completely  to  nations. 

The  dictators  of  Europe  have  overthrown  and 
seemingly  destroyed  many  hapless  nations.  To  the 
peoples  of  those  nations,  and  to  the  world,  these 
events  are  the  double-distilled  essence  of  tragedy. 
Peaceful  Norway  and  Denmark  over-run  by  the  brutal 
minions  of  a  soulless  tyrant;  fair  and  gracious  Prance 
ground  under  the  heel  of  a  bloodsoaked  conqueror; 
Holland  and  Belgium,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia 
gone;  brave  Britain  fighting  for  life — these  are  spec¬ 
tacles  the  influence  of  which  must  affect  the  entire 
world. 

We  do  not  share  the  terror  of  many  that  Hitler 
soon  will  conquer  Britain  and  then  rush  over  to  our 
hemisphere  to  lay  waste  the  United  States.  After  all, 
the  dictators  have  bitten  off  a  considerable  chunk 
in  Europe  which  they  will  have  to  chew,  and  even  with 
military  victory — if  they  should  prevail — the  chewing 
is  likely  to  prove  tougher  than  the  biting. 

It  seems  to  us  one  fact  has  been  rather  generally 
lost  sight  of  and  that  is  that  it  may  prove  impossible 
to  keep  any  modern,  progressive  people  in  subjection. 
The  implications  of  modern  science  and  industry, 
when  linked  with  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  nations 
which  at  present  are  tasting  the  bitter  consequences 
of  their  own  misplaced  faith  and  unpreparedness, 
are  so  tremendous  that  we  cannot  take  the  same 
pessimistic  outlook  which  prevails  on  many  sides. 

The  case  of  Germany  lends  some  point  to  our 
thought.  Twenty  years  ago  Germany  was  crushed. 
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Today  she  is  the  menace  of  the  world.  If  Germany 
thus  could  rise  from  the  ashes  of  defeat  so  will  other 
nations  now  temporarily  obscured.  We  Americans, 
in  spite  of  history,  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  kalei¬ 
doscopic  nature  of  the  age-old  conflict  in  Europe. 
Prance  has  been  conquered  before  and  has  arisen  to 
prevail.  German  victory  will  be  only  a  prelude,  a 
first  chapter.  It  will  not  be  the  end  of  the  story. 
The  spirit  of  great  nations  does  not  die.  It  burns 
with  renewed  vigor  in  times  of  adversity. 

However,  the  consequences  to  the  United  States 
of  what  has  happened,  and  what  still  may  happen, 
in  Europe  are  bound  to  be  of  the  most  serious  im¬ 
port.  The  old  easy-going  nature  of  America  must 
be  laid  aside.  Perhaps  it  never  may  be  donned  again. 
The  idea  that  liberty  and  peace  are  ours  by  inalien¬ 
able  right  and  that  we  need  do  nothing  to  retain  them 
except  to  live  our  normal  lives  now  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  fallacy. 

Instead  of  the  friendly,  easy-going,  happy-go-lucky 
people,  sure  of  their  liberties  and  confident  of  their 
invincibility,  which  we  in  the  past  have  been,  we  now 
must  adopt  another  role.  That  role  is  forced  upon  us. 
We  would  prefer  to  go  our  former  way  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  We  hate  war.  We  are  not  a  warlike  people. 
There  is  nothing  which  we  wish  to  take  from  any 
nation.  We  love  peace  and  the  arts  of  peace.  The 
need  to  build  costly  armaments,  to  sacrifice  to  main¬ 
tain  large  armies  and  navies,  to  pay  huge  taxes  that 
these  things  may  be,  to  see  the  nature  of  our  daily 
lives  colored  and  changed  by  the  need  of  prepared¬ 
ness  for  war — these  things  are  distasteful  to  us. 

And  yet  we  must  accept  this  new  role.  We  must 
allow  the  acts  of  the  dictators  of  Europe  to  turn  us 
into  the  kind  of  folks  we  do  not  want  to  be.  That 
in  itself  is  enough  to  fill  us  with  loathing  for  the 
totalitarians — to  be  compelled  to  change  our  way 
of  life  and  adopt  new  outlooks  and  philosophies 
which  are  foreign  and  repugnant  to  our  natures. 

But  the  influence  of  what  has  transpired  in  Europe 
will  go  further  than  that.  It.  will  have  its  effect  upon 
our  economic  system.  War — even  victorious  war — 
does  not  create  wealth.  It  destroys  wealth.  What¬ 
ever  the  final  outcome  of  the  military  conflict  may  be, 
all  of  the  nations  which  have  participated,  victor  and 
vanquished  alike,  are  going  to  be  immeasurably 
poorer  because  of  the  war.  They  will  be  poorer  be¬ 
cause  of  cities  destroyed,  poorer  because  of  the  men 
that  are  killed,  poorer  because  of  the  harvests  lost, 
poorer  because  of  materials  and  commodities  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  work  of  destruction. 

All  this  means  that  the  warring  nations  will  be 
obliged  to  establish  their  economic  order  on  a  lower 
plane  than  heretofore.  In  spite  of  the  hates,  which 
will  persist  in  the  relations  of  victor  and  vanquished 
nations,  it  seems  probable  that  common  interest — 
if  not  direct  and  forceful  control — may  throw  both 
sides  together  within  the  sphere  of  economic  interest 


of  the  victors.  Thus  it  appears  extremely  unlikely 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  enabled 
to  trade  with  the  peoples  of  these  nations  except  at 
such  tremendous  disadvantage  as  practically  to  for¬ 
bid  such  trade. 

When  a  nation  has  been  through  a  great  and  de¬ 
vastating  war  its  people  are  impoverished  and  there 
is  no  road  to  better  conditions  except  unremitting 
labor.  Considerations  which  loomed  large  to  them 
under  happier  conditions;  maximum  hours  of  employ¬ 
ment,  minimum  rates  of  pay,  former  gains  in  the  way 
of  social  progress,  all  these  greatly  desirable  things 
which  our  more  fortunate  people  know — all  must  be 
swept  into  the  discard.  It  becomes  a  case  of  "root 
hog  or  die." 

After  the  former  World  War  all  of  the  participat¬ 
ing  nations,  in  varying  degree,  were  up  against  this 
condition.  Germany  as  the  vanquished  nation — and 
Russia,  because  of  the  revolution — faced  this  situa¬ 
tion  in  accentuated  form,  but  we  remember  the  gen¬ 
eral  strikes  and  other  difficulties  through  which  both 
France  and  England  had  to  go.  Because  of  the 
speedy  return  to  their  more  democratic  ways,  France 
and  England  again  resumed  their  progress  toward 
social  betterment.  In  Germany,  however,  there  seems 
to  have  been  little  concern  over  such  things,  espe¬ 
cially  under  Hitler.  The  German  people  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  work.  Every  consideration  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual  appears  to  have  had  to  give  way  to 
the  building  of  the  war  machine.  Nor  need  we  dis¬ 
guise  from  ourselves  that  great  ingenuity  was  evi¬ 
denced  in  providing  for  the  lack  of  things  which  the 
population  needed.  The  revival  of  whaling  as  a 
means  of  providing  a  substitute  for  butter  and  other 
needed  fats  was  but  one  example.  The  Germans  had 
to  work  and  they  did.  The  pity  is  that  they  were  not 
working  for  a  worthier  objective. 

This  war  will  be  followed  again  by  impoverished 
peoples  struggling  for  survival  through  labor.  Again 
the  vanquished  will  be  forced  to  work  harder  than 
the  victors  and  again  the  crushed  nations  probably 
will  perform  the  impossible  until  some  new  war  again 
reverses  the  balance. 

All  this  has  a  definite  bearing  upon  the  future  of 
the  United  States.  It  begins  to  look  as  though  for 
some  time  the  world  is  going  to  be  dominated  by  the 
nations  which  work  the  most  zealously.  If  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  do  not  get  down  to  work;  if  they  do  not 
set  their  faces  to  the  stern  and  serious  tasks  which 
lie  ahead  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  influence  of  the 
nations  within  the  economic  sphere  of  the  dictators 
may  build  a  wall  of  strangulation  around  the  United 
States. 

If,  however,  we  go  about  our  grim  task  of  pre¬ 
paredness — not  merely  for  war,  but  for  the  peace 
after  the  war — we  shall  undoubtedly  hold  our  place 
in  the  sun  and  preserve  our  people  from  the  ravages 
of  military  and  economic  warfare  alike. 
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IT'S  STRETCHED  TWO  INCHES 
ACROSS  THE  SHOULDER  AND 
THE  HEMLINE  IS  SCALLOPED. 


THE  TEXTURE  WAS  LOVELY  RUT 
IT  CAME  RACK  FROM  THE 
CLEANER  A  SIZE  SMALLER. 


THIS  SEAM  IS  PULLED  CLEAR 
OUT  AND  I'VE  ONLY  WORN 


Good  ingredients  blessed  by  the  genius  of  an  inspired  cook  are  necessary  to  make  a 
good  cake.  Frosting  alone  won’t  do  the  job.  Neither  will  surface  interest,  drape  or  tex¬ 
ture  alone  make  a  really  satisfactory  fabric.  These  are  the  frosting  on  the  fabric  which 
add  to  its  beauty  and  appeal  but  contribute  little  to  its  usefulness.  Fabric  quality  starts 
with  the  raw  material  and  carries  through  to  the  finished  fabric.  That  is  one  reason 
why  so  many  stores  are  insisting  on  quality  silk  in  medium  and  better  priced  dresses. 


Don’t  guosf.  Don’t  take  fabric  for  granted.  Say  "Silk". 


There  is  no  substitute  for  Silk.  There  is  no  compromise  with  quality. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  •  250  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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NRDGA  Moves  to  Check  Price  Rise.  Support  Defense 

The  nation-wide  committee  of  merchants  formed  last  Fall  to  protect  the  purchasing 
public  from  unwarranted  price  increases  in  consumer  goods  as  the  result  of  war 
conditions,  was  authorized  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  during  the  Mid-Year  Convention  to  resume  its  activities,  in 
view  of  possible  price  advances  during  the  coming  months.' 

The  Board  also  passed  the  following  resolution:  "Resolved,  that  it  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  membership  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  that  it  adopt 
a  policy  of  supporting  to  the  utmost  the  defense  program  of  the  government.  As  a 
first  step  it  is  recommended  that  member  stores  grant  full  pay  allowances  to  those  of 
their  organizations  who  are  required  to  be  absent  from  work  this  summer  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  training  camp  activities  of  the  state  and  federal  governments." 


more  speedily  than  a  nation  which 
has  democratic  form  of  jfovernment. 
Therefore  the  citizens  of  our  repub¬ 
lic,  recognizinjj  this  undeniable 
truth,  must  be  willing  to  produce 
an  effective  substitute  for  the  in¬ 
stantaneous  mobility  of  the  dicta¬ 
tor's  control.  That  substitute  can¬ 
not  be  other  than  a  great  and  eager 
willingness  of  men  and  women  to 
step  quickly  into  the  places  they  l)est 
can  fill  and  do  the  jobs  they  best 
can  do  in  order  to  make  the  pre¬ 
paredness  campaign  successful.  That 
means  instead  of  being  moved  by  a 
dictator  we  must  move  ourselves. 

It  also  means  that  each  group, 
each  trade  and  industry  must  be 
quick  to  make  its  needed  contribu¬ 
tion.  Past  events  have  amply 
demonstrated  the  great  im]X)rtance 
of  the  retailer,  not  only  under  nor¬ 
mal  contlitions  but  in  preparing  for 
the  defense  of  the  nation. 

The  R*tail«r's  Rol* 

The  retailer’s  contributions  must 
take  two  forms.  First,  he  must  be 
ready,  willing  and  fit  to  do  the 
things  which  he  can  do  better  than 
anyone  else.  It  is  impossible  to  list 
definitely  at  this  time  exactly  what 
those  things  are.  Their  nature  will 
be  revealed  as  the  preparedness 
program  advances  and  increases  in 
intensity.  Offliand,  however,  we 
can  suggest  that  the  retailer’s  con¬ 
tinuous  contacts  with  the  great 
general  public  put  him  in  ideal 
position  to  support  each  important 
effort  of  the  federal  government. 
On  a  former  occasion  retail  stores 


l)layed  a  great  and  memorable  part 
in  the  sale  of  government  Inaids,  in 
the  support  of  the  Red  Cross,  in 
the  conservation  of  essential  mate¬ 
rials  and  food  stuffs,  in  the  con¬ 
servation  of  labor  and  in  everything 
which  it  was  necessary  should  be 
expeditiously  and  effectively  done. 

The  second  jiart  of  the  retailer’s 
contribution  must  be  in  the  form  of 
difficulties  and  inconveniences  which 
he  is  willing  to  accept  and  surmount 
in  the  interest  of  the  common  good. 

Preparation  against  the  possibility 
of  war  must  mean  the  taking  of 
huge  ipiantities  of  essential  mate¬ 
rials  and  commodities  formerly 
available  to  the  civilian  jwpulation 
and  using  them  for  defense  prepa¬ 
rations.  That  inevitably  will  mean 
shortages  of  certain  things.  Retail¬ 
ers  must  be  quick  to  help  disclose 
substitutes  to  the  general  public. 
This  process  also  will  have  its  effect 
in  raising  prices.  There  the  retailer 
has  a  great  opportunity  for  public 
service.  He  must  constitute  his  busi¬ 
ness  into  a  stabilizing  influence  so 
that  a  too-rapid  increa.se  in  prices 
may  not  result  in  dei)rivation  and 
consequent  destruction  of  morale 
among  the  public. 

Your  Association  has  its  eye  on 
this  situation  and  the  Kconomic 
Advisory  Committee  which  so  effec¬ 
tively  contributed  to  the  prevention 
of  a  run-away  market  last  Septem¬ 
ber  will  be  on  the  job  to  be  of 
service  as  often  as  it  is  needed. 

As  the  defense  program  intensi¬ 
fies  we  must  expect  “priorities”  for 
those  industries  u]X)n  which  the 


government  is  directly  dependent 
for  defense  mechanisms.  That  will 
mean  the  possibility  of  inconveni¬ 
ence  in  the  transiX)rtation  of  goods. 
It  will  mean  shortages.  It  may 
mean  the  impressing  of  some  of 
your  employees  into  other  lines  of 
work  which  are  necessary  for  na¬ 
tional  defense.  Retailers  must  be 
ready  and  willing  to  accept  what¬ 
ever  may  prove  definitely  necessary. 

However,  there  is  a  still  greater 
contribution  which  retailers  may 
make  and  that  is  the  contribution  of 
their  knowledge  and  experience. 
Too  often  in  situations  like  those 
which  promise  to  confront  us  we 
find  a  few  men  who  have  been  given 
temiiorary  authority  who  decide  that 
they  (k>  not  need  the  exi)erience  and 
the  view]K)int  of  others.  There  will 
lx*  some  i)eople  like  that  in  this 
campaign.  We  must  insist  upon  the 
right  to  contribute  our  effort  and 
tmr  experience  and  our  opinions. 
The  nation  will  be  better  placed  for 
what  we  can  give. 

.And  w’e  must  insist  upon  .some 
f)rderly  form  of  representation  so 
that  we  may  make  our  full  contri¬ 
bution  and  -SO  that  our  point  of  view 
mav  not  be  lost.  We  are  an  im¬ 
portant  trade.  We  represent  the 
public  and  the  public  is  imix)rtant. 
Without  the  proper  i)ublic  morale 
there  can  be  no  national  defense. 
Let  us  therefore  determine  that  what 
we  represent  shall  have  an  effective 
and  continuous  form  of  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  councils  where  the  de¬ 
fense  plans  are  being  made. 
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Mayfield  Defines  Retailer  s  Role 

in  Preparedness 

Addressing  the  Mid-Year  Convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago  the  President  of  the  N.  R.D.  G.A.,  and  of 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  told  how  retailers 
can  aid  in  the  nation^s  financial  and  industrial 
preparedness;  urged  necessity  of  retail  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  government's  plan-making. 

FRANK  M.  MAYFIELD 


THK  characteristic  and  the  ho^ie 
of  this  country  has  been  the  s])irit 
of  individualism,  and  every  ]K)s- 
sil)le  means  to  revive  it  should  he 
taken. 

No  American  hesitates  tr)  appntve 
and.  in  fact,  demaml  adecpiate  mili¬ 
tary  i)re])aredness.  We  are  willing 
to  make  such  sacrifices  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  achieve  entirely  ade{|uate 
defense. 

We  do  not  helieve.  however,  that 
there  is  anything  in  our  situation 
to<lay  to  justify  jmhlic  hysteria.  A 
re]Kirt  a  few  days  ago  told  of  some 
farmers  in  the  Middle  West  demand¬ 
ing  anti-tank  and  anti-aircraft  guns. 
That  is  a  fair  e.xample  of  the  public 
state  of  mind.  We  retailers  can  con¬ 
tribute  something  if  we  a])proach  the 
problem  with  no  less  determinati(»n 
and  with  much  less  emotifin. 

Rei)resentative  democracy  has  a 
way  of  abdicating  in  times  of  crisis 
and  allowing  the  President  to  assume 
dictatorial  ])owers.  That  is  entirely 
right  and  proper.  We  did  it  in  the 
last  war.  We  did  it  in  1933.  and  we 
will  (k(  it  again  if  necessary.  Our 
situation  calls  for  no  such  alnlication 
today.  In  fact.  I  think  the  im])ortant 
job  tCKlay  is  to  restrict  the  jiower  of 
government,  reform  and  relax  gov¬ 
ernment  controls  on  business,  and 
release  the  economic  energies  of  this 
country  from  handicaps  ])laced  u])on 
them  in  the  name  (»f  regulation. 

More  important,  to  my  mind,  and 
more  immediate  is  the  necessity  for 
financial  preparedness.  The  greatest 
l)f)tential  tlanger  to  this  country  lies 


in  its  jHiblic  debt.  Uneasiness  over 
the  future  of  i)rivate  investment  is 
accentuated  by  the  fear  of  a  break¬ 
down  of  jmblic  credit.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  raising  large  sums  for  de¬ 
fense  emphasizes  the  crying  need 
today  of  economy  in  every  other 
direction. 

What  Retailors  Can  Do 

Retailers  can  make  an  important 
contribution  towards  economy.  They 
freciuently  sit  on  local  boards  which 
are  asking  special  appropriations  by 
the  government  for  local  purpo.ses. 
Every  Congressman  will  tell  you  that 
business  men  who  talk  loudest  for 
economy  are  among  the  chief  offend¬ 
ers  in  asking  violation  of  that  very 
principle.  ( )ne  of  the  l)est  bulletins 
out  of  the  office  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Drv  GochIs  Association,  this 
year,  told  of  the  great  Ixmefits  which 
would  accrue  to  retailing  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  extend  its  long  range 
weather  forecasting.  It  ended  by 
saying  that,  notwithstanding  the  ad¬ 
vantages.  it  was  decided  not  to  ask 
extension  of  the  service  because  it 
involved  an  extra  cost  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  $150,000. 

When  I  speak  of  government 
economy,  liear  in  mind  that  I  include 
state  and  local  government  expendi¬ 
tures  which,  in  the  aggregate,  may 
Ix*  more  important  than  those  of  our 
Federal  government. 

W^e  recognize  that  taxes  must  lx 
heavy  for  many  years.  I  ([note  from 
“The  Guaranty  Survey” : 

“The  effort  is  .sometimes  made  to 


belittle  the  adverse  effects  of  taxes 
on  the  ground  that  they  represent 
not  a  curtailment  but  merely  a  re¬ 
distribution  of  purchasing  power, 
since  the  revenue  received  hy  gov¬ 
ernment  from  tax  levies  is  expended 
in  one  form  or  another.  The  only 
(|uestion  to  he  considered,  according 
to  this  view,  is  which  type  of  e.x- 
{xnditure  is  more  worth  while,  that 
undertaken  by  government  with  the 
])rocee<ls  of  taxes  or  that  jiursued  by 
individuals  and  private  groups  when 
the  purchasing  jx>wer  is  left  in  their 
jK)ssession. 

“Directly,  the  process  of  govern¬ 
mental  taxing  and  sfxnding  does 
represent  a  redistribution,  not  a 
diminution,  of  aggregate  purchasing 
]X)wer.  The  pnxess.  however,  has 
indirect  effects  that  may  enormous¬ 
ly  outweigh  the  direct  ones,  either 
for  goo<l  or  evil.  No  one  questions 
the  desirability  of  ta.xation  for  the 
sup]x»rt  of  the  essential  functions  of 
gftvernment.  or  even  for  worthy 
social  objectives  so  long  as  the  cost 
does  not  constitute  a  serious  deter¬ 
rent  to  business  enterprise:  but  no 
srxial  objective,  however  commend¬ 
able  in  itself,  can  possibly  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  incalculable  losses  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  public  at  large  from 
taxes  that  bear  so  heavily  on  any 
economic  group — workers,  consum¬ 
ers.  investors  or  proprietors — that 
productive  effort  ceases  to  be  worth 
while  and  the  industrial  machine 
slctws  down.  Such  taxes  are  inher¬ 
ently  uneconomic,  for  they  take  vast- 
(Contiiiued  on  page  56) 
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ScUA  ai  Qo4^4jie4iiijon — 

''Set  You  Thinking"  Remarks 
Clipped  from  Addresses  at  Mid- 
Year  NRDGA  Meeting  in  Chicago 


War 

The  greatest  contribution  that  we  merchants, 
with  ven'  few  exceptions,  can  make  to  our  coun¬ 
try  these  days  is  to  do  the  job  for  which  we  are 
best  fitted— namely,  retailing,  and  to  do  that  job 
more  efficiently  than  it  has  ever  been  done  before. 
******,4t  this  time,  retailers  can  help  their  coun¬ 
try  most  by  remaining  realistic  and  not  becoming 
emotioned — Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  The 
Xamm  Store,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Morit  Rating 

It  is  obviously  the  plain  duty  of  citizens  to  sup¬ 
port  intensively  those  who  are  actively  urging 
that  employees  he  given  regular  employment;  that 
all  em|)loyers  be  encouraged  to  give  employees 
regular  employment,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for 
unemployment  lienefit  payments ;  and  that  em¬ 
ployers  who  sueeeed  in  attaining  this  social  objec¬ 
tive  shall  be  rejvarded,  reeeknng  the  lozver  con¬ 
tribution  rates  to  which  they  are  or  soon  ivill  be 
entitled  by  e.vperience  rating. — Frank  B.  Cliffe. 
(jeneral  Electric  Co. 

Insuronc* 

Insist  on  forms  which  will  meet  your  proper 
reiiuirements  and  on  rates  which  are  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable.  It  is  time  we  made  our  influence  felt 
on  the  insurance  departments. — W.  Gilbert 
Morrison,  .Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation. 

Morchandising  Brains 

Why  not  endeavor  to  merchandise  manpoiver? 
We  are  certainly  buying  brains  and  talent  just  as 
much  as  our  buyers  are  buying  merchandise.  In 
some  ways  it  involves  even  greater  skill  and  in¬ 
genuity.  We  are  selling  these  commodities  to  our 
customers  in  the  form  of  service.  Our  problem 
is  even  more  difticult  than  that  confronting  the 
merchandise  office.  Wtt  are  buying,  not  for  a 
single  promotion,  not  for  a  season,  not  to  a  style 
trend,  hut  for  a  permanent  investment — we  hojie. 
(^ur  mistakes  cannot  he  wiped  out  with  a  month- 
end  clearance,  (^ur  results  can  be  more  far  reach¬ 
ing  than  the  biggest  merchandise  operation. — 
George  .\.  Palmer.  )r..  Joseph  Horne  Co.. 
Pittsburgh. 


Cooporation 

I  suggest  the  establishing  of  what  might  be 
termed  a  “jilanning  lioard’’  which  would  serve 
lioth  as  a  forum  for  the  views  of  retailers  and 
manufacturers  and  as  an  agency  for  directing  their 
coojierative  endeavors.  It  might  lie  feasible  for 
this  “planning  board”  to  meet  at  the  outset  of 
each  season  or  at  other  specified  periods  to  discuss 
distribution  and  promotional  problems  and  plans. 
— .Alexander  Pri.ntz,  Printz-Biederman  Co.. 
Cleveland. 

Got— and  Forgot 

It  has  lieen  stated  that  stores  siiend  as  much 
as  $5 — maybe  $10  to  get  a  new  charge  customer. 
•After  a  certain  amount  of  ceremony,  a  new  ac¬ 
count  is  ojx*ned,  and — I  .say  it  mournfully — rarely 
is  anything  really  worthwhile  done  to  develop  that 
customer. — Lester  B.  Brozman,  Lester  Brozman 
Co.,  New  AAirk. 

Coordinated  Selling 

We  should  insure  that  store  system  makes  it 
easy  to  buy ;  display  selected  related  items  to¬ 
gether  and  follow  through  on  advertising;  stock 
a  small  assortment  of  the  selected  items  with  the 
major  item — and  at  the  iioint  of  display ;  wher¬ 
ever  |K>ssihle,  do  a  .styling  job  by  carefully  select¬ 
ing  items  you  want  to  sell  together. — .\.  ( ).  Blck- 
iNGiiAM,  Cluett  Peabody  &  Co..  New  York. 

Returns 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  informative  label  is 
the  .solution  of  the  retail  troubles  caused  by  re¬ 
turned  merchandise,  but  we  believe  it  will  elimi¬ 
nate.  to  a  large  degree,  returns  caused  by  misuse 
or  improper  care  with  its  conse(|uent  customer 
dissatisfaction  and  alleviate  the  adjustment  mana¬ 
gers'  problem. — Fred  C.  Hf.cut,  Sears  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

Preparednoss  Program 

fl)  Don’t  push  retail  jirices  up  too  fast  during 
the  armament  boom  period.  The  same  restraint 
and  good  sense  which  characterized  merchaiulising 
ojierations  last  fall  during  the  first  wartime  jirice 
flurry  must  continue. 

(2)  In  this  .same  connection,  don't  buy  specu- 
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lativfly.  Keep  the  rate  of  st(K'k-turn  at  the  hijjhest 
point  compatible  with  maintainiiifj  reasonable 
assortments  of  wanted  merchandise. 

(3)  Reduce  costs  and  lower  mark-up  ])cr- 
centages.  particularly  during  the  armament  boom 
jjeriod.  when  rising  ])rices  will  facilitate  such  ac¬ 
tion.  Don't  l)t'  afraid  to  change  established  ])rice 
lines  in  order  to  make  consumers’  dollars  go 
farther. 

(4)  Under  the  au.s])ices  of  the  Xational  Retail 
Dry  (icmkIs  .\ss(K'iation  and  the  various  local 
bodies,  such  as  retail  trade  hoards,  get  together 
immediately  to  work  out  a  ])rospective  wartime 
program  of  drastic  simplification  of  e.\i)ensive  ser¬ 
vices.  Such  a  program  might  even  involve  restric¬ 
tion  of  store  hours  and  curtailment  of  adverti.sing. 

(5)  Mo.st  important  of  all — take  advantage 
boldly  of  the  oi)])ortunity  to  make  some  drastic 
innovations  in  retail  di.strihution  methods.  Throw 
overlMjard  some  of  your  preconceived  ideas  as  to 
what  can  and  cannot  he  done  by  department  .stores. 
The  juthlic  frame  of  mind  is  such  that  cu.stomers 
are  willing  tt)  make  sacrifices  and  undergo  incon¬ 
veniences  for  the  cause  of  national  i)reparedness. 
Take  advantage  of  that  fact  to  introduce  some 
radically  new  methods  of  using  your  physical  idant 
as  a  machine  for  the  more  effective  retail  di.strihu¬ 
tion  of  goods.  Too  long  have  department  stores 
l)een  handicap])ed  by  low  imxluctivity  of  idant  and 
of  personnel.  Let's  have  some  merchandise  revo¬ 
lutions  in  U140  and  1941. —  1’kofkssor  M.\lcolm 
P.  McX.mk,  Harvard. 

Train  Customnn? 

The  education  of  the  customers  should  he 
turned  to  the  advisability  of  earlier  buying  in 
order  to  have  the  necessary  clothes  to  wear  when 
the  suitable  weather  arrives.  .\n  earlier  .start  will 
give  us  a  longer  season.  W'e  start  our  Fall  .season 
in  .August,  then  why  can  we. not  start  our  Spring 
season  in  January? — M.m'RICk  Spector,  The 
Blum  Store.  Philadelphia.  ■ 

Two>Pricc  System 

To  secure  a  complete  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
doing  business  it  may  be  neces.sary  to  visualize 
completely  centralized  control  e.xt ending  to  every 
store  dei)artnient  and  even  every  .store  function. 
In  addition,  it  may  be  well  within  the  range  of 
|)ossible  action  to  consider  a  reduction  of  services, 
a  two-price  system  which  offers  services  only  for 
payment  rendered,  a  new  outlook  on  the  function 
of  the  sales  clerk. — Melvin  .AxstiE.N,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington.  Iml. 

S«ll  or  Satisfy? 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  teaching  technitiue  is 
bringing  a  ])urely  academic  ap])roach.  to  a  com¬ 
pletely  unacademic  problem.  'The  emi)hasis  is  be¬ 


ing  placed  on  the  mechanics  of  making  the  sale, 
rather  than  on  the  customer.******  The  only  way 
we  can  know  what  customers  want  is  to  be  a 
customer  ourselves  once  in  a  while..  So  we 
stopped  teaching  salesmanship.  We  now  discuss 
“What  the  customer  has  a  right  to  exi^ect  at 
Hengerer’s.” — Miriam  L.  Fcoers,  Wm.  Heng- 
erer  Uo..  Buffalo. 

Bolane*  Whool 

***  we  must  do  everything  M’e  can  as  retail  mer¬ 
chants  in  contact  with  the  .American  i)uhlic  to 
promote  the  confidence  of  the  .American  jieople 
and  to  crush  out  this  terrible  hysteria  M’hich  e.xists. 

I  think  the  retailer  is  idetilly  ])laced  to  he  both  a 
balance  wheel  and  a  stimulator  of  those  things 
which  should  he  done. — Lew  Hahn. 

Stat*  of  Mind 

Our  greatest  unpreparedness  is  our  state  of  mind 
as  a  nation.  During  the  j)ast  few  years  there  has 
been  an  alarming  lack  of  national  unity.  It  is 
encouraging  to  see  that  the  present  emergency  is 
restoring  our  national  unity  and  that  class  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  being  obliterated  through  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  the  job  can  be  done  only  by  everyone 
doing  his  part.  We  cannot  expect  to  have  the 
job  done  by  a  sui)er-government  performing  func¬ 
tions  lieyond  the  range  of  ability  of  normal  indi¬ 
viduals. — Emmett  F.  Uonnely.  President.  In¬ 
vestment  Bankers  .As.sociation  of  America. 

Consumor  Cooporation 

Programs  for  the  reduction  of  returns  or  other 
costly  luxuries  in  retailing,  have  failed  in  many 
cases.  1  believe,  liecause  they  were  retailer  pro¬ 
grams;  they  did  not  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
con.sumer. — Max  Gertz,  B.  Gertz.  Inc..  Jamaica, 
N.  Y. 

Coordinator 

I  do  not  like  the  name  “Merchandise  Mana¬ 
ger".  Too  often  it  is  the  merchandise  manager 
who  finally  decides  what  should  he  bought  and 
the  buyer  who  acts  as  a  glorified  bird  dog.  Hush¬ 
ing  up  the  good  numbers  for  him  and  taking  the 
blame  for  the  had  ones,  hut  not  too  much  credit 
for  the  good  ones.  Possibly  coordinator  would 
be  a  good  substitute  for  the  word  “Merchandise 
Alanager.” — Morgan  E.  Manchester.  Harry  S. 
Manchester,  Inc.,  Madison,  Wis. 

That  Advortising  Dollar 

One  of  the  quickest  ways  to  get  less  for  your 
advertising  dollar  is  to  pass  out  budgets  to  buyers, 
so  that  they  feel  as  though  they  own  space  in  a 
news])aper.  Then  we  are  sure  to  have  s^iace  filled 
with  unimportant  and  nonconsequential  merchan¬ 
dise  offerings. — William  T.  White.  Wielnddt 
Stores.  Inc..  Chicago. 
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The  Present  Outlook  for  Wholesale 

Prices  This  Fall 

By  DELBERT  J.  DUNCAN 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Commerce 


All  of  us  appreciate  tlie  diffi¬ 
culty  of  attempting  at  this  time 
to  forecast  wholesale  prices  for 
Fall.  In  a  world  torn  hy  war  and 
with  conditions  changing  daily,  and 
almost  hourly,  in  a  country  where 
emotional  reactions  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  considerations  motivated  largely 
by  fear  as  to  our  own  security  are 
such  dominant  factors  in  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  nation  where  it  is 
probable  if  not  already  ati  accepted 
fact  that  our  status  as  a  “benevo¬ 
lent  neutral”  shall  be  altered  soon, 
one  can  but  hazard  a  few  guesses 
jjredicated  ujK>n  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  riiese  circumstances  may 
be  divided  into  tw(t  groups:  (1) 
those  which  may  be  e.xpected  to 
prevail  jtrovided  (jermany  and  its 
ally  are  victorious  this  summer; 
and  (2)  those  which  it  is  rea.sonahle 
to  anticipate  if  (Ireat  Ih  iiain.  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  France,  is  able 
to  with.stand  a  continued  blitzkrieg 
and  to  continue  her  struggle  for  au 
indefinite  ]K'riod.  (  It  should  he 
l«iinted  out  parenthetically  that 
there  is  no  intention  under  either 
situation  to  indicate  the  ultimate 
victor:  your  judgment  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  as  good  as  mine. ) 

.\  third  group  of  circumstances 
predicated  uix)n  the  entry  (tf  the 
United  States  into  the  war  can.  of 
course,  easily  be  visualized.  Since 
it  is  prol)able,  however,  that  .such 
an  occurrence  will  not  cmne  before 
Fall  or  even  then.  considerati»»n  of 
such  a  .situation  is  not  included  in 
this  discussion. 

At  the  outset  it  should  he  recog¬ 
nized  that  any  attem])t  to  forecast 
wholesale  prices  for  Fall  is  serious¬ 
ly  complicated  by  the  existence  of 
numerous  factors  afifecling  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Brief  mention  of  two  of  these 
factors  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
uncertainties  involved.  First,  as 
intimated  altove.  itsychological  con¬ 
siderations  rather  than  rational 


ones  have  dominated  the  general 
price  situation  recently.  lM»th  for 
commodities  and  securities.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  sentiment  among  mer¬ 
cantile  buyers  has  been.  is.  and  will 
continue  for  some  time  to  he  domi¬ 
nated  by  foreign  news.  Second,  a 
strange  and  peculiar  relationship 
between  general  business  activity 
and  prices  has  existed  during  the 


past  two  years  or  so.  with  business 
activity  going  up  aud  down  (mov¬ 
ing  vertically,  if  you  will)  and  com¬ 
modity  prices  moving  sidewise— or 
horizontally.  During  recent  months 
general  business  activity  has  in¬ 
creased  rather  substantially  but  the 
prices  of  raw  commodities  in  gen¬ 
eral  have  declined  or  remained  sta- 
tionarv. 


I.  Outlook  Based  on  German  Victory 
This  Summer 


'I'he  belief  is  widespread  that  the 
Fascist  legions  will  attain  victory 
thi>.  summer.  .  .  .  Although  it  is 
generally  believed  that  .such  an  oc¬ 
currence  wfiuld  result  in  the  un¬ 
loading  of  large  (piantities  of  com¬ 
modities  and  consumers'  goods 
Inith  in  this  country  and  those  which 
constitute  parts  of  the  Fmpires.  and 
in  the  cancellation  of  orders  with 
cmisequent  immediate  and  sharp 
declines  in  price,  let  us  examine 
hrietly  the  factors  tending  to  con¬ 
firm  this  belief  and  the  factors 
which  indicate  that  once  the  shock 
has  ht'en  ab.sorbed  and  adjustments 
made  to  the  new  situation  prices 
will  strengthen  materially.  Included 
in  these  factors  are  those  of  both 
supply  and  demand. 

Factors  Tending  to  Weaken  Prices 

1.  The  tremendously  bad  psy¬ 
chology  which  exists  at  i)resent 
based  upon  sympathy  for  the  lun- 
pires  and  ui)on  fear  and  lack  of 
confidence  in  our  own  ability  to 
withstand  the  surge  of  totalitarian¬ 
ism.  Despite  the  fact  that  i)os.sil)le 
defeat  of  the  Fmpires  this  summer 
has  been  recognized  atid  probably 
discounted  to  a  considenihle  degree, 
it  is  likely  that  its  actual  occurrence 
would  result  in  further  liquidation. 
The  part  played  by  i)sychology  is 
nowhere  better  exemplified  than  in 
the  security  markets. 


2.  The  increasing  trend  toward 
hand-to-mouth  buying.  There  is  a 
growing  number  of  mercantile 
buyers  who  are  unwilliug  to  make 
commitments  in  excess  of  current 
requirements.  In  my  judgment  this 
practice  is  more  wide-s])read  than  is 
commonly  l)elieved.  It  is  likely  to 
continue  .so  long  as  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  sfatits  quo  exists  and 
the  length  of  this  period  no  one 
can  state  with  certainty. 

3.  Existing  inventories  of  con¬ 
sumers’  goods  in  the  hands  of 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  re¬ 
tailers  are  ami)le  to  satisfy  the 
pre.sent  lower  level  f)f  demand  for 
apjM'oximately  six  months  without 
further  i)roduction.  In  retail  stores 
present  inventories  are  more  than 
adequate  to  meet  current  demands 
and  conse(|uently  price  advances 
based  upon  fall  demand  are  un¬ 
likely. 

4.  The  curtailed  demand  on  the 
part  of  consumers,  and  the  resultant 
decreased  demand  from  retailers, 
are  likely  to  cause  wholesale  prices 
to  weaken.  Moreover,  with  the  war 
ended  the  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  would  turn  lower  this 
Fall  because  of  harvests,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  weaknesses  would  develop 
as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  war  de¬ 
mand  for  armaments.  It  should  he 
recognized,  however,  that  our  enor- 
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luuus  defense  program  will  partially 
(^ifVet  this  latter  situation  particu¬ 
larly. 

5.  Heavy  surpluses  of  farm 
products  exist  at  present.  With  de¬ 
mands  of  .some  of  the  helligerents 
sharply  reduced,  prices  of  such 
|)roducts  wtmld  weaken  esi)ecially  at 
the  times  when  new  harvests  came 
on. 

().  .\  substantial  proiKirti<ai  of 
our  ex))ort  markets,  particularly  for 
farm  products,  would  l)e  lost.  This 
would  Ik.*  true  because  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  dislocation  brought  about  by 
the  Fa.scist  victory.  In  addition,  the 
decline  of  sterling  e.xcbange  has 
tendetl  already  to  make  us  non-com¬ 
petitive  in  areas  not  tcK*  directly  af¬ 
fected  by  the  conflict.  With  the  war 
over  soon  this  condition  would  l)e 
complicated  further. 

7.  Certain  activities  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  (lovernment,  altlujugh  not  de¬ 
signed  to  weaken  prices,  are  aimed 
nevertheless  at  preventing  rapid 
price  advances.  These,  of  course, 
will  l)t“  carried  on  regardless  of  the 
war's  duration.  .\  case  in  p<nnt  is 
the  newly  formed  Xati<jnal  Defense 
Council.  Since  wars  of  any  length 
drive  up  prices,  the  ai)pointment  of 
Leon  Henderson  as  a  member  of 
the  Council  to  act  as  a  watchdog 
over  wholesale  prices  and  the  ap- 
]>ointnient  of  a  prominent  woman  as 
a  representative  of  consumers  indi¬ 
cate  that  governmental  control 
measures  will  prevent  prices  from 
staging  too  sharp  advances.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  significant  that  this 
Defense  Council  has  been  created 
at  this  early  date. 

Factors  Tending  to 
Strengthen  Prices 

1.  Relatively  speaking,  commodi¬ 
ty  prices  h:ive  been  low  and  are  low- 
now.  An  upward  movement  of  rea¬ 
sonable  i>ro]K)rtions.  therefore,  is 
overdue  and  is  probable  when  and 
if  some  degree  of  conlidence  on  tin* 
part  of  buyers  is  restored. 

2.  The  extensive  re-annainent 
program  now  rapidly  taking  shape 
in  this  country.  Despite  the  speed 
with  which  this  program  is  going 
forward,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
can  be  ste|)])ed  ui)  greatly  immedi¬ 
ately.  Conse(|uently.  its  effects  on 
whole.sale  prices  this  h'all.  with 
.some  e.\ce])tions  such  as  on  prod- 
uct>  coin])osed  in  an  iin|K)rtant  de¬ 
gree  of  wool.  rublx*r,  tin.  and  non- 


This  analysis  of  the  price 
outlook  for  fall  was  made  in 
an  address  before  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  at  the 
Mid-Year  Convention  on 
June  18th.  World  events 
were  moving  swiftly  even  as 
Professor  Duncan  was  speak¬ 
ing,  but  as  we  go  to  press 
his  summary  of  possible  out¬ 
comes  of  the  war  and  their 
economic  effects  still  holds 
good  and  makes  valuable 
reading. 


ferrnu.s  metal.s.  will  probably  be  nf 
little  significance. 

3.  Our  large  .supply  of  gold  and 
our  vast  amount  of  credit  lying 
dormant,  although  inert  and  pa.ssive 
factors,  represent  nevertheless  an 
inflation  threat  that  must  be  recog¬ 
nized.  In  the  minds  of  .some  people 
the  inflation  threat  is  the  most 
significant  factor  in  the  situation.  In 
my  judgment,  however,  it  is  rela¬ 
tively  unim])ortant.  particularly 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  whole¬ 
sale  prices  this  Fall. 

4.  rite  re.stricted  amount  of  for¬ 
ward  buying  that  has  been  done 
pre.sages  increased  buying  activity 
and  .stronger  prices  if  and  when  an 
enlarged  consumer  demand  develop,-.. 
It  is  reliably  reported,  for  exam|)le. 
that  only  .30  ]K*r  cent  ()f  men's 
clothing  rec|uirements  for  Fall  were 
imrcha.sed  last  Spring.  ( )nce  ad¬ 
justments  were  made  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  created  by  a  Fascist  victory, 
ami  provided  consumer  demand  in¬ 
creased  in  the  light  of  rearmament 
])rograin.  purchases  would  be  marie 


to  fill  stocks  and  increa.sed  prices 
would  result. 

5.  Devices  and  measures  adopted 
by  the  I'ederal  Government  to  pro¬ 
tect  i)rices  of  farm  products.  These 
inclmle.  for  exanyde.  loans  made  to 
farmers  on  their  croi)s  and  restric¬ 
tions  jdaced  uiK»n  price  declines 
uiMMi  organized  e.xchanges.  .\1- 
thougb  this  i)rice  “flcH)r"  on  grains 
was  scheduled  to  be  removed  on 
June  14.  the  action  taken  fixing  it 
indicates  what  the  Government  will 
do  in  certain  situations. 

6.  N'umerr>us  purchasing  execu¬ 
tives.  recogtiizing  the  uncertainties 
involved  in  the  new  situation,  iiiiylit 
decide  to  make  substantial  commit¬ 
ments  in  order  to  build  up  their  in¬ 
ventories  and  thus  be  prepared  for 
the  worst.  In  this  connection,  how¬ 
ever.  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  Husine.ss  Survey  Committee  *)f 
the  Xational  .Association  of  Pur¬ 
chasing  .Agents  rejKjrts  that  “the 
trend  of  values  within  industrial 
goods  and  agricultural  products  is 
now  dependent  upon  hapix;nings  in 
Purope  and  this  situation  is  likely 
to  remain  for  .several  weeks  to 
come,  in  face  of  which  more  than 
moderate  changes  in  commodity 
l)rice  levels  are  not  e.xpected.  .  . 

.\t  the  moment,  much  su])i)ort  for 
price  structures  is  not  t«»  be  e.xi)ected 
from  Kuro])e  but  the  increased  ac¬ 
tivity  jHobable  in  certain  lines  of 
trade  in  this  country  may  have  a 
decided  tendency  toward  firmer 
market  levels.  Xevertheless.  there 
is  insufficient  confi<lence  in  this 
])rosi)ect  to  warrant  the  broad  ex¬ 
tension  of  inventories  of  manufac¬ 
turing  materials,  although  supplies 

(Continued  on  piu/c 


Controllers’  Congress  Elections 

rile  following  officers  of  the  Controllers"  (anigre.ss  were 
re-eleete»l  during  the  recent  Mid-^ear  Convention  to  serve  the 
(]ongre.ss  for  the  ensuing  year:  Chairnian.  L.  L.  Kinsky,  The 

M.  ff’Neil  Coinpany,  .Akron,  ffhio:  First  Vice-(Jiairinan.  K.  E. 
Armstrong,  Marshall  Field  &  (Company,  Chicago,  111.;  Second 
\4ee-Chairnian,  J.  Vf .  Long,  The  .Anderson  Neweonih  (joni- 
pany,  Huntington.  \a.;  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  R.  W. 
\  .4N  Hor.n,  J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  (^ionipany,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

In  addition,  these  new  Directors  were  chosen  to  serve  a 
three  year  term  of  office  on  the  Board  of  the  (Congress:  M.  E. 
Arnett,  Bullock's.  Ine..  Los  Angeles.  Cal.;  Ben  D.  Black,  The 
Win.  Hengerer  Company,  Buffalo,  X.  Y.;  R.  A.  Lee,  Powers 
Alereantile  Company,  Ine..  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  .Archibald 
MacLeish,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  (Company,  (Chicago,  III.;  Garl 

N.  ScHM.ALZ,  R.  H.  Stearns  (Company.  Boston.  Mass,;  and  Brlce 
Vt  El.NHOLD,  The  Strouss-Hirshberg  Company,  Youngstown.  Ohio. 
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Report  of  N.R.D.G.A. 

Transportation  Committee 

By  E.  D.  HUSSEY 

Chairman  of  Transportation  Committee  and  Traffic  Manager 
of  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  report  is  divided  into  two 
parts — Part  I  is  a  review  of 
accomplishments  made  since  the 
January  Convention;  Part  II  is  a 
review  of  pending  matters  and  pro- 
ix)sals  for  new  projects  to  he  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Ct)mmittee. 

Parti 

Fur  Trimmed  Clothing 

At  the  last  meeting  we  reported 
that  we  were  successful  in  securing 
the  cancellation  of  a  railroad  restric¬ 
tion  that  would  have  prevented  our 
members  from  shipping  fur  trimmed 
clothing  in  freight  forwarder  service. 

We  now  want  to  report  that  we 
were  successful  in  effecting  changes 
in  the  classification  rating  on  fur 
trimmed  clothing,  both  in  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Freight  Classification  and 
the  National  Motor  Freight  Classi¬ 
fication,  which  result  in  making  it 
possible  for  our  nieml)ers  to  ship  this 
merchandise,  regardless  of  its  value. 


(Presented  before  the  Traffic 
Group  at  Mid-Year  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  in  June.) 

at  a  first  class  rate  via  rail  less-car- 
load  service,  also  by  motor  carrier 
service. 

Rot*  Reduction  on  Quiltod  Cotton 
Mottross  Pods 

This  merchandise,  which  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  ea.st  and  mid-west,  is 
being  assessed  a  first  class  rate  by  the 
railroads  e.xcept  on  trans-continental 
movements  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Because  other  merchandise  with 
similar  transpftrtation  characteristics 
enjoyed  freight  rates  of  68j4% 
throughout  the  country  e-xcejn  to  and 
from  the  southeast  and  southwest 
where  the  freight  rate  is  55^%  of 
first  class — we  proposed  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  that  they  reduce  the  rate  on 
these  pads  to  those  amounts. 

Where  the  68J^%  rate  is  appli¬ 
cable  on  similar  merchandise,  the 


railroads  have  already  agreed  to  our 
proposal,  and  in  the  near  future  the 
much  lower  rate  will  be  published 
on  quilted  cotton  mattress  pads. 

We  have  also  been  advised  that  the 
Committee  handling  the  matter  for 
the  railroads  in  the  southeast  and 
southwe.st  is  giving  consideration  to 
our  proposal  for  the  establishment 
of  a  55^%  of  first  class  rate  to  and 
from  the  north  on  this  merchandise. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  requested  rate  will  be  published. 

Part  II 

Freight  Forwordur  Situation 

For  over  a  year  we  have  e.xerted 
every  effort  to  bring  al)out  the  en¬ 
actment  of  legislation  that  will  place 
the  freight  forwarder  under  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
elimination  of  forwarder  service 
from  many  shipping  ixiints. 

Many  times  during  this  period  we 
have  petitioned  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  along  with  other 
intere.sts,  to  postpone  the  effective 
date  of  its  decisions  which  created 
this  situation,  and  there  have  Ixjen 
several  po.stponements.  The  last 
|X)stix)nement  was  from  June  11th 
to  July  20th.  If  we  do  not  secure 
legislation  before  that  day,  forward¬ 
er  service  will  be  severely  curtailed 
to  the  detriment  of  retailers. 

(')n  June  14th.  E.  D.  Hussey. 
Traffic  Manager  of  Jordan  Marsh 
Company.  Boston,  Mass,  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  our  Transportation  Com¬ 
mittee.  appeared  before  a  Senate 
Sub-committee  composed  of  Sena¬ 
tors  Wheeler,  Reed  and  Hill  who  are 
holding  hearings  on  pending  for¬ 
warder  legislation,  and  testified  in 
behalf  of  our  Association  as  outlined 
in  Traffic  Group  Bulletin  No.  109. 
dated  June  17th,  sent  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association. 

We  recommend  that  the  N.  R.  D. 

{Continued  on  page  62) 


Ticiffic  Group  Elections 

.\rthlr  D.  Bibbs.  Traffic  Manager  of  The  Halle  Brothers 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  re-elected  Chairman  of  the 
Traffic  Group.  The  following  were  elected  as  Directors  for  a 
term  of  two  years: 

M.4RIO.N  A.  Eyers,  L.  Bamberger  &  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

T.  T.  Kupke.  Lasalle  &  Koch  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

J.  PEV.4ROFF,  The  May  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Paul  S.  Riley,  Raphael  Weill  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SxA.NLEY  G.  Zybura,  The  M.  O’Neil  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

The  following  Directors  have  one  more  year  to  serve: 

E.  Reynolds,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  D.  Hussey,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  C.  McDermott,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bar.ney  Meltzer,  .411ied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York 
J.  Barker  Morris,  S.  Kann  Sons  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Max  Rothkugel,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  G.  Brown,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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FcLT-Reaching  Changes  Are 
Discussed  at  Credit  Forum 


Delegates  go  on  record  against  exemption  of  Federal  employees 
from  garnishment  and  against  manufacturers'  rebate  practices  to  con¬ 
trol  retail  terms.  Discuss  innovations  in  practice  and  new  data  on 
credit  operation  costs.  Consider  at  great  length  the  subject  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  listen  to  a  warning  that  the  prestige  of  the  credit 
profession  will  be  seriously  damaged  unless  they  go  into  action 
to  counteract  impressions  created  by  the  unethical  outer  fringe. 

By  J.  ANTON  HAGIOS 
Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


WITH  an  eye  to  potential 
chatifjes  in  credit  jjractices  and 
policies  due  to  the  war  situa¬ 
tion  in  luirope.  over  200  credit  men 
from  virtually  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  meeting  at  the  Seventh  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  in  Cleveland,  showed 
an  active  interest  in  more  effective 
credit  control,  the  need  for  better 
public  relations,  the  need  for  secur¬ 
ing  more  adecpiate  cost  data,  as  well 
as  striving  toward  greater  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  im]M)rtance  of  the  credit 
function  in  retail  distribution. 

Before  adjourning  the  Conven¬ 
tion  passed  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  : 

WHEREAS,  the  Credit  Manage- 
•  inent  Division  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Coods  .Association  in' Con¬ 
vention  assembled  this  27th  day  of 
May  1940.  recognizes  the  growing 
importance  of  consumer  credit  and 
its  relationship  to  public  welfare, 
therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  in  view  of 
the  increasing  number  of  Federal 
employees  and  the  ever  increasing 
flow  of  retail  credit  to  more  and 
more  individuals,  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  wishes  to  go  on 
record  as  opjwsing  the  continued 
e.xeniption  of  Federal  employees 
from  local  garnishment  laws ;  and 
he  it 

RESOLVED,  That  a  Committee 
of  the  Credit  Management  Division 
be  apixiinted  to  further  our  efforts 
to  obtain  remedial  legislation  by  the 


cooperation  and  helj)  of  other  credit 
groups;  and  be  it 

RESOL\’ED,  That  the  Credit 
Management  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  (joods  Association 
condemns  the  jiractice  of  any  manu¬ 
facturer  who  attempts  to  regulate 
by  the  rebate  method  the  terms  by 
which  the  goods  will  he  resold  by 
the  retailer.  It  is  not  only  unfair  to 
those  retailers  who  do  not  care  to 
comply,  hut  is  also  unsound,  as 
credit  terms  should  remain  flexible 
so  as  to  meet  the  conditions  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  localities  in  which 
used ;  and  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  should,  in 
the  future,  such  practices  as  above 
mentioned  lx*  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  l)e  immediately 
notified  in  order  that  this  Division 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  offer 
suggestions  as  to  the  proper  action 
to  be  taken  under  such  circum¬ 
stances;  and  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  NRDGA 
stores  change  the  terminology  of  the 
phrase  “carrying  charge”  to  “ser¬ 
vice  charge”,  using  this  latter  phrase 
at  all  times  in  the  stores’  contacts, 
lx)th  verbal  and  written,  with  their 
customers;  and  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Credit 
Management  Division  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is 
opposed  to  H.R.  Bill  No.  9860  regu¬ 
lating  the  sale  of  personal  property 
on  installment  contracts  because  of 


its  unnecessarily  harsh  penalty 
clauses  and  because  it  is  an  unneces- 
•sary  restriction  on  the  large  num- 
l)er  of  legitimate  and  honorable 
dealers,  in  order  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic  from  the  machinations  of  a 
limited  number  of  unreliable  deal¬ 
ers. 

All  Officers  Re-elected 

To  guide  the  Division’s  affairs 
during  the  coming  year  it  reelected 
its  complete  slate  of  officers,  con- 
.sisting  «)f  Giles  C.  Driver,  Credit 
Manager  of  The  May  Comijany, 
Cleveland,  as  Chairman;  H.  C. 
Hendrix,  Credit  Manager  of  Kauf¬ 
man- Straus  Co.,  Louisville,  as  First 
Vice-Chairman;  F.  J.  Fitz])atrick, 
Director  of  Credit  Sales,  Kresge 
Department  Store,  Newark,  as  Sec¬ 
ond  Vice-Chairman ;  and  C.  Ray 
Cook.  -Assistant  Credit  Manager  of 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  as  -Secretary-Treasurer,  and 
elected  the  following  credit  mana¬ 
gers  in  the  place  of  existing  vacan¬ 
cies:  B.  C.  Gilbert  of  L.  S.  Good 
&  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  A'^a.,  and 
Frank  P.  Scott  of  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.  Virtu¬ 
ally  every  one  of  the  six  sessions 
was  attended  by  an  average  of 
more  than  200  delegates.  The  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable  Session  climaxed 
all  other  sessions  in  attendance  and 
one  of  the  leading  papers  presented 
at  this  session  is  reproduced  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue.  The  entertain¬ 
ment  sponsored  by  the  Cleveland 
Retail  Credit  Men’s  Company  was 
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attended  by  a  capacity  crowd  of 
over  300. 

Malcolm  L.  Merriam.  Chief  of 
the  Credit  Analysis  Unit  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce.  reported  to  the  delegates  that 
the  5.4%  increase  in  1939  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  over  those  in  1938 
was  made  up  by  a  3.3%  gain  in 
cash  sales,  5.8%  in  regular  30-day 
charge,  and  14.6%  in  in.stallment 
sales.  Mr.  Merriam  also  reported 
that  in  1939  the  average  de])artment 
store  had  a  larger  investment  in  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  than  in  merchan¬ 
dise  inventory,  inasmuch  as  25.8% 
was  tied  up  in  accounts  receivable 
as  against  only  22.5%  in  merchan¬ 
dise  inventories.  The  receivables 
investment  consisted  of  16.9%  regu¬ 
lar  30-day  charge  accounts,  and 
8.9%  installment  accounts. 

Data  on  Installmont  Salas 

J.  D.  Kemper,  Credit  Manager 
of  Mandel  Bros,  in  Chicago,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division’s  Installment  Selling 
Committee,  reported  pertinent  in¬ 
stallment  sales  statistics  for  the 
years  1938  and  1939.  (Table  below  ) 

Mr.  Kemj)er’s  report  also  showed 
that  the  installment  terms  situation 
was  apparently  well  in  hand  as  far 
as  the  department  stores  are  con¬ 
cerned.  despite  occasional  disquiet¬ 
ing  reports  here  and  there.  The  re¬ 
port  explained  that  merchants  gen¬ 
erally  have  apparently  maintained 
their  equilibrium  and  have  not  been 
stampeded  into  unsound  credit 
granting  in  the  mad  race  for  vol¬ 
ume  by  unenlightened  competition. 

The  chart  distributed  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  showed  that  thirteen  out  of 
twenty  commodities  showed  no 
change  from  1938.  while  four 
showed  a  longer  term  of  contract, 
and  three  were  shortened. 

Sorvicing  Cost 

A  new  yardstick  introduced  to 
measure  the  average  cost  of  servic- 

Instailmont  Salas  Statistics  1938  and  1939 


GILES  C.  DRIVER 
Re-elected  Chairman  of 
Credit  Management  Division 


ing  a  charge  account  revealed,  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  a  co.si  of 
$1.70  per  account  per  month.  This 
cost  is  known  as  the  i>er  .statement 
mailed  cost  and  the  figure  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Dicken, 
Credit  Manager  of  Mabley  & 
Carew.  Cincinnati,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion’s  Credit  Department  E.\i)ense 
Committee. 

Naw  Compilation  of 
Collaction  Porcontogas 

Another  innovation  this  year  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  presentation  of  de¬ 
ferred  payment  collection  (jercent- 
ages  compiled  by  a  new  method  rec¬ 
ommended  at  the  Convention  last 
year  by  H.  G.  Godfrey.  Credit 
Manager  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany.  Detroit.  On  the  basis  of  this 
new  method,  the  stores  located  in 
the  Middle  West  ai)i>arently  did  the 
best  collection  job  last  year,  averag¬ 
ing  a  figure  of  17%  as  compared 
with  14.9%  in  the  East,  14G:  in  the 
South.  15.5%  in  the  West  and 
15.8%  in  Canada. 

Dotails  of  Insfallmant  Study 

The  Installment  Selling  Study 
undertaken  annually  by  the  Division 


1938  1939 

Average  Number  of  New  Contracts  Signed .  6,193  7,274 

Average  Number  of  Add-on  Contracts  Signed .  3.273  8.931* 

Average  Deferred  Payment  Sale .  $54.95  $52.34 

Average  Deferred  Payment  Purchases  (net)  Per 

Contract  .  $70.08  $67.16 


*lncrease  due  to  the  enlargement  of  use  of  coupon  books  in  credit  selling. 


revealed  a  number  of  important 
facts.  While  the  majority  of  stores 
apparently  still  quote  the  carrying 
charge  on  a  jtercentage  basis,  the 
survey  showed  there  is  ;i  growing 
number  of  stores  which  have  re¬ 
cently  gone  over  to  a  ba.sis  of  <|uot- 
ing  the  carrying  charge  in  dollars 
and  cents  and  64%  of  this  group 
are  using  tables  to  illustrate  tcj  cus¬ 
tomers  e.xactly  what  the  carrying 
charge  amounts  to  in  terms  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  The  re|)ort  em])ha- 
sized  that,  first  of  all.  all  stores 
ought  to  follow  a  uniform  policy  of 
charging  interest  on  delin(|uent  de¬ 
ferred  ])ayment  accounts  but  in  do¬ 
ing  s(j  it  was  necessary  to  show  this 
s])ecifically  in  the  contract.  While 
the  charging  of  such  additional  in¬ 
terest  is  held  fundamentally  .sound, 
the  Committee  is  of  the  o])inion  that 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  such 
interest  will  be  added  to  unpaid  de- 
liiKluent  balances  should  be  embod¬ 
ied  in  the  contract. 

Rocommandations  Adoptod 

The  report  made  the  following 
specific  recommendations  which 
were  adopted  by  the  delegates; 

1.  Continuation  of  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  installment  collection  per¬ 
centages  by  the  Godfrey  method. 

2.  Wherever  possible,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  separate  statistics  on  in¬ 
stallment  operations,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  accurate  costs. 

3.  Establishment  of  carrying 
charge  tables  on  a  dollars  and  cents 
basis,  in  order  that  the  customer 
may  know  exactly  h(nv  much  the 
finance  charge  is  to  be.  and  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  term  “Service  Charge” 
in  lieu  of  such  finance  or  carrying 
charge. 

4.  The  charging  of  not  more 
than  I4%  interest  per  month  on  un¬ 
paid  delinquent  balances,  in  addition 
to  the  original  service  charge,  as  an 
adequate  return  on  invested  cajdtal. 

5.  Elimination  of  payment  Itook- 
lets  and  advance  notices  of  ])aymcnt. 
wherever  practicable,  as  a  means  of 
curtailing  costs  which  this  study  re¬ 
veals  are  in  many  instances  un¬ 
known. 

6.  The  transfer  of  items  front 
monthly  charge  accounts  to  iirstall- 
ment  accounts  as  of  date  of  original 
purchase,  and  not  as  of  date  of 
transfer. 
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And  finally,  the  establishment  of 
ati  adetjuate  minimum  fur  install¬ 
ment  purchases,  a  reasonable  term 
of  contract,  and  the  abolition  of 
“Xo  Down  Payment”, 

Public  Relations  Practice 

Mure  emphasis  than  ever  was 
placed  on  how  stores  can  improve 
public  relations  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  the  credit  office.  C.  F.  Xau- 
mann,  Credit  Manager  of  B.  (lertz. 
Inc.,  Jamaica,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Credit  Management  Divisicjii’s  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Committee,  stressed 
the  fact  that  the  credit  division  had 
at  its  disiM)sal  the  background  rec¬ 
ords  of  probably  more  than  half  of 
the  store’s  customers.  In  addition, 
he  said  it  had  the  closest  and  most 
con.stant.  as  well  as  the  most  delicate 
contacts  with  these  customers.  “We 
must  devcjte  active  effijrt  to  selling 
our  store,  our  credit  services,  and 
alxtve  all  our  pers<jnal  interest  to 
the  consuming  public  in  general  and 
our  customers  in  particular.” 

That  state  regulation  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  answer  was  pointed  out 
very  effectively,  Mr.  Xaumann  said, 
by  the  fact  that  in  1939  the  New 
York  Legal  .Aid  Society  had  filed 
with  it  781  cases  on  installment 
purchases  as  against  657  cases  on 
small  loans,  although  the  small 
loans  business  is  thoroughly  regu¬ 
lated  under  a  Small  Loans  .Act 
passed  in  1932,  and  in  comparing 
these  figures  it  must  be  remembered 
that  installment  dealers  have  five 
times  the  volume  of  loans  granted 
by  personal  finance  companies,  in¬ 
dustrial  banks  and  credit  unions. 

Our  right  to  the  claim  that  we 
operate  under  just  and  honest  credit 
policies  is  a  strong  one.  Mr.  Nau- 
mann  went  on,  and  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  complaints  to  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  on  installment  con¬ 
tracts,  wage  assignments  and  gar¬ 
nishes,  which  were  1781  in  1935  or 
5.1%  of  the  total  cases  handled  by 
the  Society,  have  decreased  eacli 
year  to  907  cases  in  1939  or  3.0% 
of  the  total  cases  handled  that  year. 

The  retailers’  own  intelligent  self- 
interest  is  a  stronger  control  than 
state  regulation.  .Accordingly  Mr. 
N’auinann’s  Committee  suggests 
that  the  first  step  in  public  relations 
>s  to  take  stock  of  our  policies  and 
practices  so  that  we  may  all  l)e  as¬ 
sured  that  our  position  is  sound  and 
then  present  the  picture  to  the  pub- 
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lie  in  this  spirit.  However,  we  must 
not  go  into  this  field  with  a  purely 
negative  approach.  Merely  to  de¬ 
fend  ourselves  against  direct  or  im¬ 
plied  criticism  would  be  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  position,  Mr.  Naumann 
warned.  We  perform  a  genuine 
economic  function ;  we  believe  we 
are  doing  it  well.  We  mu.st  in  all 
ways  possible  establish  statistically 
the  efficiency  of  our  performance 
and  then,  sure  of  our  position,  pre¬ 
sent  (jur  case  to  the  buying  public. 

Prostig*  of  tho  Profossion 

Leopold  Meyer,  V'ice-President 
of  Foley  Bros,  in  Houston,  Texas, 
who  has  come  up  through  the  ranks 
as  Credit  Manager,  electrified  the 
Conventi«jn  by  an  inspiring  talk  en¬ 
titled  “What’s  .Ahead  for  the  Credit 
Profession”. 

Mr.  Meyer  expressed  this  opin¬ 
ion  :  “  riiere  has  been  a  collapse  of 
the  credit  structure,  as  I  view  the 
situation,  attributable  to  three  main 
reasons  or  causes.  First,  the  lack 
of  coordination  in  thinking  between 
the  credit  man  and  the  merchant 
from  the  moment  credit  became  a 
factor  in  retailing  until  the  present 
time.  .Second,  the  disruption  of 
sound  credit  principles  and  practices 
beginning  with  the  great  exploita¬ 
tion  of  installment  selling  by  both 
private  and  government  agencies. 
Third,  the  failure  of  the  credit  fra¬ 
ternity  to  establish  the  mechanics 
for  the  control  of  credit  following 
the  general  adoption  of  unorthodox 
credit  practice. 

“In  recent  years”,  Mr.  Meyer  ex¬ 
plained,  “the  credit  fabric  has  been 
torn  to  shreds.  There  has  been  lost 
to  business  the  dignity  of  the  credit 
department.  It  has  degenerated 
generally  into  nothing  more  than  a 
location  in  the  store  at  which  those 
who  have  decided  to  buy  on  credit 
give  the  store  notice  of  intention  so 
to  do.  I  expect  to  live  to  see  the 
day  that  not  even  that  much  cour¬ 
tesy  will  l)e  extended  by  the  public. 
It  will  ultimately  be  below  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  public  to  stoop  to  accord¬ 
ing  a  semblance  of  respect  to  any¬ 
thing  so  low  down  as  retail  credit. 
Installment  selling  has  been  digni¬ 
fied  with  the  habiliments  and  vest¬ 
ments  of  credit  practice,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  retains  the  earmarks 
of  the  racket  it  was  originally  de¬ 
signed  to  be.  In  my  humble  opinion 
it  has  played  hell  with  the  credit 


man,  and  has  dragged  the  credit 
man  to  its  low  level.  Heretofore  he 
has  necessarily  been  most  ingenious 
in  arriving  at  his  decisions  in  ap¬ 
proving  for  credit  those  worthy  of 
credit  benefits,  whei»eas  now  his  ob¬ 
jective  must  be  to  protect  his  finn 
against  those  unworthy  of  credit. 
In  the  past  the  credit  man  was  an 
important  factor  for  upbuilding  in 
business,  whereas  in  the  future  his 
energies  must  be  directed  against  a 
most  potent  force  tending  to  tear 
business  down. 

"The  credit  man’s  objective  must 
be  i)ower — power  motivated  by 
good.  Your  potential  power  is  ten 
times  as  great  as  you  think  it  is. 
You  have  simply  taken  it  lying  down 
in  recent  years  and  have  shown  no 
fight.  Leadership  in  the  field  of 
credit  has  been  sadly  lacking,  not 
l)ecause  of  poor  ability  but  because 
of  the  disinclination  to  take  the 
fight  to  the  door  of  the  heads  of 
business  who  have  come  to  discount 
your  ability  and  importance  for  just 
that  reason.  Unless  something  con¬ 
structive  is  done  I  see  no  future  for 
the  credit  man  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination.  Unless  you  became 
actually  revolutionary  in  your  think¬ 
ing  and  planning,  your  ranks  will 
l)e  ultimately  overrun  with  mediocre 
jx^rsons,  automatons  not  thinkers !” 

All  Is  Not  Lost! 

This  reviewer  does  not  quite 
agree  with  the  gloomy  picture 
painted  by  Mr.  Meyer.  While  there 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  credit 
profession  has  been  slipping  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  with  some  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  situation  does  not  look 
to  him  as  hopelessly  lost.  It  seems 
to  him  that  Mr.  Meyer  overlooks 
the  fact  that  the  credit  profession 
still  holds  a  very  prominent  place 
in  virtually  all  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness,  notably  the  wholesale  and 
manufacturing  companies,  where  it 
occupies  a  major  position  in  the 
organization  set-up. 

Also,  we  could  see  in  recent  years 
a  radical  change  in  the  calibre  of 
younger  men  who  have  been  com¬ 
ing  into  the  credit  profession.  These 
men,  better  trained  as  they  are  as 
C.P..A.’s  and  as  lawyers,  and  in  the 
arts  of  business  management  gen¬ 
erally,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
do  a  great  deal  to  revitalize  the 
energy  and  constructive  aspects  of 
the  credit  i)rofession. 
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Coulter  s  Finds  Public  Likes 
Skeletonized  Billing 

By  EDITH  McNEAL 

Manager,  Accounts  Receivable  Dept.,  Coulter  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Los  Angeles 


HEX  the  idea  of  skeletonized 
hilling  presentetl  itself  for 
application  to  dei)artnient 
store  statements  our  first  considera¬ 
tion  was  to  ascertain  customer  re¬ 
action  to  it.  Therefore  we  rendered 
statements  in  accordance  with  the 
new  plan  to  alK)ut  1200  patrons  in 
May,  1938.  letter  accompanied 
the  statement  explaining  its  advan¬ 
tages  and  a.sking  their  o|)inions  of 
it.  We  received  about  90%  written 
replies. 

Fewer  than  100  expressed  dis- 
api)roval  of  it ;  some  were  indiffer¬ 
ent  :  a  few  said  they  would  jirefer 
itemized  statements. 

W'ith  this  encouragement  it  was 
decided  to  adopt  the  method  to  go 
into  effect  in  September.  1938. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  procedure 
follows ; 

Sal*s  Books 

A  tri])licate  sales  book  is  used, 
and  to  keep  costs  down,  a  tissue  or 
fourth  copy  was  dispensed  with. 
Original  for  authorization  and 
office.  Duplicate  mailed  with  state¬ 
ment  at  end  of  month.  Triplicate 
with  merchandise  at  time  of  pur¬ 
chase. 

All  duplicate  checks  remain  in 
sales  books  until  close  of  day  when 
they  are  detached  and  sent  to  office 
with  tally  card.  In  the  office  each 
clerk’s  checks  are  stapled  together 
at  the  top  of  address.  Where  mer¬ 
chandise  is  delivered  to  one  j^arty 
and  charged  to  another,  the  name 
to  whom  charged  is  copied  in  the 
office  on  address. 

When  auditing  for  missing 
checks,  if  an  original  is  missing,  the 
duplicate  is  detached  from  address 
and  held  in  “missing  check”  en¬ 
velope  until  original  is  accounted 
for.  The  address  part  of  the  check 
is  rubber  stamped  “missing.”  By 
taking  care  of  missing  checks  in 
this  manner  and  having  the  charge 
name  recorded  on  address  when 
sent  to  a  different  person,  every 


An  address  delivered  at 
the  Credit  Management 
Division's  Convention  in 
Cleveland  last  month. 

reference  is  as  obtainable  as  when 
tissues  were  used. 

'file  remaining  duplicate  charge 
checks  are  detached  from  address  at 
perforation  and  sorted  alphabetical¬ 
ly.  (All  duplicate  addresses  and 
cash  checks  are  left  stapled  together 
by  clerks  and  filed.) 

Merchandise  Credits 

All  merchandise  returned  through 
delivery  system  is  credited  at  one 
desk.  This  desk  also  handles  all 
telephotie  calls  for  pickups.  In  tak¬ 
ing  these  calls  the  clerks  at  this 
desk  always  ask  ]>atrons  please  to 
enclose  sales  checks  with  merchan¬ 
dise.  to  assist  them  in  making 
projx'r  credit.  This  is  so  uniformly 
done  that  it  is  only  necessary  for 
the  Auditing  Office  to  trace  four  or 
five  jxrcent  of  the  credits  to  ledger 
or  original  checks  to  verify  correct 
price  and  clerk  number. 

Sales  Inioks  and  credit  l)ooks  are 
correct  size  to  be  mailed  without 
folding,  in  a  number  six  and  three- 
quarter  envelope. 

Sorting 

Two  days’  original  charge  checks 
are  sorted  alphabetically  and  listed 
on  adding  machine  by  ledger  divi¬ 
sions,  to  balance  with  bookkeeping 
machine.  The  following  day  the 
same  two  days’  duplicate  sales 
checks  are  sorted  alphabetically. 
This  establishes  a  uniformity  in 
daily  sorting.  Three  bundles,  or 
six  days’  accumulation'  of  these 
duplicate  checks  are  filed  at  one 
time  in  a  steel  filing  cabinet  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  drawers,  each  con¬ 
taining  four  twenty-inch  trays.  In¬ 
dex  guides  are  used,  bearing  the 
customer’s  name,  back  of  which  the 
checks  are  filed.  The  capacity  of 


this  cabinet  is  about  75,000  sales 
checks  and  index  guides.  A  guide 
is  used  for  every  customer  in  order 
to  eliminate  extra  sorting  at  end 
of  month  and  to  exiK*dite  attaching 
checks  to  statements. 

Posting 

The  “Unit  Plan”  of  ix)sting  is 
used.  We  made  no  change  in  ledger 
forms  or  .statements.  To  e-xfiedite 
reference  work  of  identifying  kind 
of  merchandise  sold,  clerk  and  sec¬ 
tion  number  is  .shown  on  statement. 
This  number,  date  and  amount  of 
each  sales  check  is  all  that  is  {xisted. 

Mailing 

When  the  ledgers  are  stripped  at 
end  of  month,  statements  are  first 
turned  over  to  the  Credit  Office, 
who  select  those  requiring  follow¬ 
up  work.  For  checking  purjx)ses 
follow-up  cards  are  set  up  for  them. 

The  balance  of  statements  are  re¬ 
turned  to  Bookkeeping  Office  and 
sales  checks  attached,  at  which  time 
the  diqdicate  checks  are  checked 
with  the  statements  which  were 
ix)sted  from  original  checks ;  there¬ 
by  proving  ^xjstings  before  mailing. 
When  this  is  completed  all  remain¬ 
ing  sales  checks  in  the  twenty  trays 
are  placed  in  one  tray.  By  the  time 
this  is  done  the  Credit  (Office  has 
written  letters  for  those  statements 
requiring  them,  and  letters  and 
statements  are  returned  to  Book¬ 
keeping  Office  for  sales  checks  to 
be  attached  to  those  having  current 
purchases.  Stapling  machines  are 
used  to  staple  checks  to  statements. 
These  machines  carry  a  spool  of 
wire  with  a  capacity  of  10, (XX) 
staples. 

Naturally  a  peak  load  is  created 
at  mailing  time  by  having  to  staple 
these  checks.  We  are,  therefore, 
careful  that  there  are  no  other  con¬ 
tributing  delays,  such  as  posting 
more  than  two  days  at  one  time,  or 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Bel  Geddes  Suggests  Shop  Space 
on  Department  Store  Roofs 


WHEN  Xorman  Bel  Geddes 
created  the  Futurama  and 
General  Motors  Exhibit  at 
the  New  York  World's  Fair  he 
offered  incidentally  a  i)rojection  of 
an  ideal  modern  store  front  and  sur¬ 
roundings.  This  is  to  l)e  f<mnd  at 
the  modern  street  intersection  in  the 
exhibit,  and  illustrates  some  of  his 
theories  of  display  and  lighting. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  Mr. 
Geddes,  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  |)erhaps  this  idealized  version 
was  t(K)  modern  for  most  store 
owners.  Mr.  Geddes  disagreed,  em¬ 
phatically.  He  felt  that  we  are  all 
in  for  a  i)eriod  of  great  change  and 
that  once  committed  to  change,  men 
were  willing  to  make  a  big  step 
rather  tlian  a  lot  of  little  steps. 

"The  most  notable  tendency  to¬ 
day,”  Mr.  Geddes  said,  “is  toward 
small,  specialized  shops  in  the  large 
stores.  This  seems  a  sound  thec^ry 
of  selling,  busy  j)eopIe  wanting  t<j 
save  time.  It  also  is  along  my  line 
that  to  sell  things  special  focus  must 
be  brought  to  them.  This  the  little 
shop  can  do. 

".\nother  tendency  is  caring  for 
the  comfort  of  the  customer,  mak¬ 
ing  her  want  to  enter  the  store,  shop 
easily  while  there,  and  remember 


NORMAN  BEL  GEDDES 


Industrial  Designer 

Iier  e.\i)erience  a  long  time  after¬ 
ward.  This  really  is  a  return  to  the 
older  days  when  small  shops  cat¬ 
ered  to  special  clientele — a  direct 
ccjntact  that  was  lost  by  our  rapid 
metroiM)litan  growth. 

"To  get  the  customer  into  the 
store”,  Mr.  Geddes  continued,  *T 
feel  that  the  first  factor  is  an  archi¬ 
tectural  one.  In  modernizing  a 
store  front,  you  do  two  things: 
create  a  focal  |H)int  in  the  row  of 
liuildings  where  you  are  located  and 
provide  a  new  medium  of  display 


for  your  wares.  W^iere  possible  the 
architectural  form  and  materials  of 
a  store  front  should  be  an  index  of 
the  business  carried  on  inside.  An 
e.xample  is  the  Corning  Glass  Com- 
lany’s  store  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

“With  a  new  front  a  merchant 
should  be  willing  to  accept  a  new 
concept  of  window  display.  The 
day  of  the  old  dust-catcher  has 
passed.  Uramatic  window  displays 
are  the  trend.  You  no  longer  put 
into  a  window  a  little  of  everything 
in  your  store.  Instead  you  focus 
attention,  by  selection,  by  arrange¬ 
ment  and  by  lighting,  on  one  item 
that  is  seasonable  or  for  some  other 
reason  to  be  emphasized.  Lighting 
is  an  integral  part  of  all  display. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
lighting  is  a  means  to  an  end — it 
must  call  attention  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  not  to  itself. 

"Within  a  store  there  are  great 
opix)rtunities  to  create  new  avenues 
of  sales  appeal  through  simple  cor¬ 
rection  of  factors  already  in  use.  I 
could  mention  dozens.  One  is  a 
better  use  of  structural  columns  for 
display.  (')ne  is  a  letter  traffic  con¬ 
trol,  a  free  but  guided  movement  of 
shoppers  through  each  floor,  easy 
access  to  all  floors. 

Why  Forget  tho  Roof? 

"Another  feature  of  stores  now  in 
existence  that  has  been  neglected  is 
the  use  of  the  roofs  for  something 
other  than  unsightly  water  tanks. 
Cities  are  now  an  all-year-around 
proposition.  The  week-end  has 
changed  the  spread  of  the  seasonal 
e.xtxlus  of  customers.  As  the  New 
York  hotels  make  such  fine  use  of 
their  roofs  and  terraces  for  social 
life,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  merchants 
don’t  follow  suit.  With  little  ex- 
jKMise,  and  smart  treatment,  roofs 
would  provide  excellent  shop  spaces 
for  particular  wares — sjxtrt  clothes 
for  all  seasons,  rest  rooms,  luncheon 
places,  etc. 

"But  one  thing  I  feel  certain  of. 
The  merchant  that  progresses  is  the 
one  who  anticipates  the  people’s 
taste,  or  helps  shape  that  taste  by 
giving  them  something  they  have 
never  had  before.” 


The  Elbow  Room,  smart  New  York  eating  club,  was  designer!  by  Norman  Bel 
Geddes.  Photograph  shows  use  of  continuous  mirrors  to  create  spacious  effect. 
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The  Plan  Behind  the  Plan  Counts 
in  Store  Modernization 

By  EDITH  STRAUS 
Goodman,  Katzman  &  Straus,  New  York 


TODAY’S  merchant  in  order  to 
maintain  his  business  in  the  face 
of  sharp  price  and  style  com- 
I)etition,  higher  wage  scales  and 
shorter  hours,  has  increasing  neetl 
of  an  efficient  plant. 

That  is  to  say  he  must  get  the 
maximum  results  for  the  minimum 
effort,  with  material  and  methods 
suitalde  to  the  job.  And  he  does  so 
— in  buying,  in  personnel  selection 
and  training,  in  advertising.  He 
has  worked  and  experimented  to 
bring  this  j>hase  of  his  operation  to 
high  efficiency. 

Hut  in  the  field  of  store  planning, 
certainly  not  the  least  important 
jKirt  of  merchandising,  the  merchant 
has  long  accepted  a  wastefulness 
and  stupidity  which  he  would  not 
tolerate  in  other  parts  of  his  busi¬ 
ness. 

When  it  comes  to  store  planning 
he  is  too  often  satisfietl  with  guess¬ 
work  and  general  e.xjxmience  instead 
of 'the  accurate  knowledge  and  the 
I)articularized  exjK'rience  he  de¬ 
mands  in  every  other  dei)artment  of 
his  work.  The  result  is  that  si.x 
months  after  a  store  j^lanning  job 
has  l)een  completed,  a  thousand  and 
one  complaints  have  been  made,  and 
tbe  merchant  is  taking  estimates  for 
changes  in  the  work. 

In  order  for  the  store  iilanner  to 
])rovide  his  client  with  a  service 
that  is  not  merely  experienced 
guesswork,  he  must  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  particular 
problems  involved  in  the  particular 
store  under  consideration.  This  he 
cannot  do  by  a  general  discussion 
whose  Itasis  is  too  often  a  statement 
of  the  preferences  and  prejudices  of 
the  owner.  A  merchant  is  generally 
not  an  architect ;  usually  he  cannot 
visualize  a  comjdeted  job.  nor  can 
he  know  the  problems  involved  in 
every  department.  Yet.  tbe  store  is 
his  business;  be  has  lived  with  its 
problems  for  many  years :  he  not 
only  understands  it  but  is  generally 
its  “soul.”  The  .store  planner  can¬ 
not  l)e  genius  enough  to  s])end  a 
day  or  two  examining  a  complicated 


mechanism  such  as  the  moderti  de¬ 
partment  store  and  by  some  hocus 
pocus  evolve  a  plan  which  will  solve 
its  problems. 

Therefore,  if  the  store  planner  is 
to  provide  his  client  with  a  service 
which  will  give  the  maximum  satis¬ 
faction  ;  a  service  which  will  be  as 
nearly  correct  as  it  can  be.  a  method 
of  procedure  quite  different  frcjin 
that  currently  in  use  is  retpiired. 

Such  a  procedure  must  l)e  based 
on  a  scientific  diagnosis  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved. 

What  Sciantific  Procedure  Is 

In  order  to  establish  a  scientific 
method,  the  investigator  must  first 
have  a  general  understanding  of 
the  problems  involved :  and.  second¬ 
ly.  must  have  a  xiodus  of'criiiidi  for 
getting  those  facts  which  will 
sharpen  and  condition  his  f/ciicral 
understanding  of  department  stores 
as  an  architectural  tyjx?  into  a 
particular  understanding  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  character  of  the  store  under 
consideration,  and.  thirdly,  in  the 
case  of  practical  work,  he  must  have 
the  creative  ability  to  translate  the 
facts  into  use  value. 

The  investigator  in  store  plan¬ 
ning  requires  an  equii)ment  which 
consists  of  a  thorough  knowledge  (jf 
merchandising:  of  methods  and 
ty])es  of  storage,  wrapping,  etc. ;  of 
building  construction  and  mechani¬ 
cal  work  (air  conditioning,  ligliting. 
etc. )  :  and.  finally,  an  ability  to 
create  an  attractive  and  harmonious 
ensemble  of  the  diverse  factors 
which  motivated  the  ultimate  de¬ 
sign. 

Elements  of  Scientific  Store 
Planning  Procedure 

1.  The  Store  in  Relation  to  the 

Community 

(a)  The  history  of  the  store  and 
its  tendency. 

(b)  The  store’s  comi)etitors : 
the  store’s  jiresent  clietitele, 
and  the  clientele  which  the 


store  for  some  reason  has 
not  been  able  to  get. 

2.  The  Store  Itself 

(a)  The  relation  and  relative 
importance  of  the  four 
major  classifications  —  i.e., 
Women.  Men.  Children,  and 
Home  Furnishings. 

(b)  .\n  analysis  of  store  c(jn- 
troller’s  figures  as  against 
Controllers’  Congress  “ac¬ 
tual’’  and  “goal”  figures. 

(c)  A  number  of  general  dis¬ 
cussions  with  tbe  store 
executives,  plus  a  general 
examination  of  all  parts  of 
the  store,  all  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  getting  the  feel 
of  the  business. 

(d)  list  of  the  store  person¬ 
nel.  with  a  few  notes  on  the 
hi.story  of  the  store  and  its 
key  i)eople. 

With  this  background  the  planner 
then  formulates  a  tentative  scheme, 
based  on  his  total  experience,  plus 
his  general  knowledge  of  this  partic¬ 
ular  store.  This  scheme  serves  as  a 
.springboard  for  the  specialized  in¬ 
vestigations  to  follow. 

In  addition,  a  questionnaire  is 
prepared  for  each  department.  This 
ciuestionnaire  is  not  made  to  lie 
filled  in  by  those  to  be  questioned 
but  is  to  be  filled  in  by  the  investi¬ 
gator.  Here  is  a  good  place  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  investigator.  We  are  firm¬ 
ly  convinced  that  people  in  general 
have  neither  the  technique  nor  the 
ability  to  formulate  their  thoughts 
in  the  neat,  coherent  order  de¬ 
manded  by  a  questionnaire.  1  he 
average  i)erson  has  idetis.  feelings, 
ojnnions,  which  in  their  stun  total, 
give  a  good  picture  of  what  they 
consider  correct,  but  when  such 
ideas,  etc.,  must  be  formalized  and 
synopsised  to  fit  the  rigid  ])attern 
of  the  questionnaire,  they  give  a 
most  inaccurate  picture.  For  this 
reason,  we  l)elieve  that  personal  in¬ 
terview  by  properly  experienced 
jH^ople  is  the  only  solution  for  col- 
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Children's  department  in  the  new  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  Chicago  store.  Floor 
space  is  quite  small,  and  an  ingenious  plan  was  developed  so  that  all  hangrod 
space  could  easily  be  transformed  into  shelving.  Designed  by  Goodman, 
Katzman  &  Straus. 


Icctiiig  information  in  this  tyite  of 
wi)rk.  Hence,  the  investigator  is  of 
prime  iinjKjrtance  for  he  must  ask 
the  ((uestions  in  a  fashion  that  will 
Ik*  imdersttKKl ;  he  must  lead  the  in¬ 
terview  into  a  free  How  of  talk;  he 
must  make  proiK-r  allowances  for 
the  jjersonalities  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed.  and  then  he  must  critically 
e.xamine  the  results  of  the  interview 
and  distill  the  talk  into  a  few  basic 
facts. 

( )ur  Ouestionnaire  generally 
takes  the  following  form  : 

Xo. 

Tyl'C  Person  Interviezi'ed 
Date 

Controllers’  Congress  Figures 
Controller's  Figures 

Leading  Quostions  Asked: 

What  is  your  main  criticism?  (of 
your  department) 

Have  you  heard  any  customer 
criticism?  If  so,  what? 

Do  you  like  your  present  loca¬ 
tion?  In  relation  to  store - ? 

In  relation  to  neighboring  depart¬ 
ment - ? 

If  you  could  move  your  Depart¬ 
ment  where  would  you  put  it 
and  why? 

Who  would  you  like  for  neighbors 
and  why? 

W  hat  are  your  stock,  wrap  and 
i>ther  servicing  problems? 
Could  you  get  along  with  less 
.space ;  need  more  space,  etc.  ? 

What  amount  of  stock  and  cate¬ 
gories  do  you  carry  and  should 
you  carry? 

Have  you  seen  any  department  of 
your  tyjH?  in  another  store  that 
you  think  is  ideal? 

.•\ny  other  comments.  Seasonal 
contraction;  expansion. 

Interviewer's  Notes 

Circulation  (not  only  of  aisle  hut 
method  of  selling,  behind 
scenes,  forward  stock,  count¬ 
ers.  stpiare  ItKise  counters,  etc.) 
Di.stance  to  wrapiung  facilities: 
clerk  coverage. 

nis])lay :  Tyjie  and  size. 

Fi.xtures :  Shelves,  drawers,  hang. 
Hat.  glass  doors,  etc. 

Interviewer’s  own  impressions  of 
I)erson  interviewed,  etc.,  and 
other  comments. 

The  usual  interview  is  with  the 


buyer  of  the  department,  after 
which  the  investigator  wanders 
alKmt.  a.sking  clerks  their  oi)inions. 
making  notes  of  his  own  observa- 
titjns.  etc.  The  problem  involved  is 
that  the  interviewer  must  avoid  giv¬ 
ing  the  impression  that  he  is  a  spy. 

.\fter  an  entire  group  has  been 
covered,  the  Cleneral  Merchamlise 
Manager  is  interviewed  again,  and 
the  results  of  the  interviews  are  dis- 
cus.sed.  Xaturally,  one  may  find 
contradictions  and  differences  of 
opinions  at  this  point. 

The  next  stage  is  the  collection 
of  the  interviews  into  a  report,  cop¬ 
ies  of  which  are  given  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Merchandise  Manager,  etc., 
for  their  e.xamination.  During  this 
time  the  planner  examines  and  ap- 
])raises  the  interviews,  compares 
them  with  his  tentative  schemes,  and 
iliscards  contradictory  elements.  He 
then  pre])ares  a  set  of  diagrams  in¬ 
dicating  the  proposed  new  arrange¬ 
ment.  and  a  rejMirt  explaining  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  arrangement. 

.\  meeting  is  then  called  and  tlie 
scheme  is  iliscussed.  torn  to  piece>. 
corrected,  hashed  over,  thrown  out. 
brought  l)ack.  (|uestioned.  and  ulti¬ 
mately.  the  third  degree  is  over  and 
a  kasic  scheme  is  decided  uixui. 

.\t  this  iKtint.  the  que.stion  of  bud¬ 
get  is  raised.  If  the  budget  is  large 
enough  to  execute  a  complete  job, 
there  need  lie  no  further  discussion 
on  this  jxiint,  but  if  the  budget  is 
limited,  the  designers  prepare  a  pro¬ 


posed  distribution  of  the  budget. 
Such  a  projxjsal,  of  course,  may 
t:ike  several  forms — one  lieing  to 
leave  certain  departments  with  no 
or  minor  changes;  another,  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  costs  over  a  jx-riod  of 
years  by  doing  a  piece-meal  job,  etc. 

( )n  the  basis  of  knowledge  gained 
in  this  way,  the  designers  pnx'eed 
to  plan  the  layouts,  design  the  walls, 
fi.xtures.  displays,  color  schemes, 
and  the  like,  for  the  job. 

Th«  Economy  of 
Scientific  Procedure 

The  survey  explains  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  the  strength  of  the  store 
layout.  It  gives  a  general  guide  for 
changes  in  these  layouts. 

Because  it  e.xamines  in  detail 
every  jiart  of  the  building  mechan¬ 
ism.  it  eliminates  those  continuous 
and  e.x])ensive  minor  moves  and 
changes  which  afflict  the  department 
store,  for  the  plan  has  lieen  analyzed 
on  the  basis  of  fact,  not  theory  or 
guess  work. 

In  the  case  of  a  store  which  [)Uts 
its  rejilanning  on  a  several-year 
basis,  each  change  which  is  ma<le  is 
made  not  for  itself  alone,  but  in  the 
light  of  the  complete  store.  Thus, 
those  sums  of  money  sjK*nt  yearly 
because  of  buyers'  bad  visualizations 
are  eliminated,  and  a  sound  plan 
evolves  from  these  changes  instead 
of  the  continuously  more  jumbled 
arrangement  resulting  from  no 
master  plan  or  master  idea. 
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M.O.R.  Shows  Healthy  Rise 
in  1939  Profit,  Gross  Margin 

Net  profit  rises  to  1.6%  from  1938's  figure  of  0.3%.  Gross  margin  increases 
from  36.0%  to  36.7%;  expense  figure  declines  for  the  first  time  in  four  years. 
The  only  storewide  figure  that  did  not  indicate  some  improvement  over 
1938  was  an  increase  in  returns.  As  to  departments,  corsets  led  the  field 
as  usual,  with  a  profit  figure  of  10.2%,  followed  closely  by  ribbons  and 
hosiery.  Six  departments  of  the  homefurnishings  group  were  the  most 
serious  losers,  although  the  homefurnishings  group  shared  in  the  general 
improvement  over  last  year.  Total  store  sales  rose  5%  over  1938. 


.'7 


/  . 


Bigger  volume,  larger  gross 
margin,  operating  profit  five 
times  greater  than  in  1938 — 
that  is  some  of  the  savory  story  told 
in  “1939  Dejiartmental  Merchandis¬ 
ing  and  Operating  Results  of  De¬ 
partment  Stores  and  S|iecialty 
Stores”,  better  known  as  “M.O.R.”, 
the  annual  NRDGA  study  made  by 
the  Controllers’  Congress.  The  just- 
puhlished  rejx)rt  shows  that  sales 
last  year  were  5  percent  over  those 
in  1938.  Oix?rating  net  profit  was 
boosted  from  the  0.3  i)ercent-of- 
sales  figure  recorded  in  1938  to  1.6 
percent  in  1939.  Largely  because  of 
lessened  markdowns,  gross  margin 
increased  from  36.0  in  1938  to  36.7 
percent  in  1939. 

Expenses  went  down ;  from  the 
35.7  percent  figure  of  1938  to  35.1 
percent.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  1937  expenses  of 
the  typical  store  were  34.5  percent, 
and  in  1936,  even  lower :  33.5  per¬ 
cent.  Nevertheless  the  reduction  in 
expense  was  the  first  to  l)e  achieved 
in  four  years.  Turnover,  too.  re¬ 
flected  the  general  business  improve¬ 
ment,  for  in  1939,  M.O.R.  shows, 
a  ratio  of  4  to  1  was  registered  as 
the  relation  of  sales  to  average  in¬ 
ventory.  In  the  preceding  year  only 
3.8  stock  turns  were  obtained ;  in 
1937,  3.7,  and  in  1936,  4.0.  A  dis- 
apjx)inting  result  recorded  in  the  re- 
jKirt  is  that  relating  to  returns.  The 
return  sales  ratio  for  the  323  stores 
which  supplied  data  for  M.O.R. 
was  9.2  percent  of  gross  sales,  the 


highest  last  year  of  any  of  the  past 
five  years. 

Leaders  and  Losers 

For  the  most  part  departments 
with  low  oixTating  costs  were  profit¬ 
able,  despite  the  fact  that  some  of 
them  had  lower  gross  margins  than 
the  average  for  the  store  as  a  whole. 
As  usual  the  Corset  Department 
was  way  out  in  front  as  a  profit 
producer,  percentagely  speaking, 
with  10.2%  of  sales  as  net  earnings. 
The  tables  that  follow  immediately 
show  the  highest  profit  makers  and 
the  “losingest”  departments  in  1939, 
percent  to  sales. 

Highest  Profits 


Corsets  and  brassieres . 

.10.2% 

Riblxins  . 

.  9.1 

Women’s  hosiery  . 

.  8.1 

Jewelry  . 

.  7.5 

Basement  millinery  . 

.  6.6 

Furs  . 

.  6.3 

Knit  underwear  . 

.  6.0 

Laces,  trimmings,  etc . 

.  5.8 

Children’s  hosiery  . 

.  5.7 

Umbrellas  and  canes . 

.  5.3 

Handkerchiefs  . 

.  5.3 

Highest  Losses 

Patterns  . 

.  16.6% 

Mechanical  refrigerators  . . 

.  8.6 

Other  major  appliances.... 

.  6.7 

Oriental  rugs  . 

.  5.7 

Tires,  etc . 

.  5.0 

Radios,  etc . 

.  4.8 

Furniture  . 

.  3.5 

Basement  piece  goods,  etc.. 

.  3.5 

Sporting  goods,  etc . 

.  3.0 

Misc.  housewares  . 

.  2.7 

Women’s,  Misses’  Dresses.. 

.  2.3 

The  Fur  Department  profit  ratio, 
6.3%  of  sales,  was  especially  credit¬ 
able.  In  1938  the  department  earned 
but  1.7%  of  sales  in  the  typical 
store,  a  figure  sharply  contrasting 
with  the  10.1%  of  1935,  9.8%  in 
1936,  and  4.3%  in  1937.  The  1939 
gain  to  6.3%  of  sales  is  therefore 
noteworthy.  .  .  .  Glancing  down  to 
the  losing  departments,  we  find  the 
Pattern  Department,  as  in  1938, 
w'ins  the  undesired  first  place.  Hut 
the  figures  of  course  represent  a 
high  ratio,  not  a  large  dollar-loss. 
The  figures  of  three  departments 
with  the  largest  proportionate  loss 
in  1939  are  discussed  in  more  de¬ 
tail  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin:  Patterns  in  the  Fabrics 
section,  while  Mechanical  Refrigera¬ 
tors  and  Other  Major  Appliances 
are  given  attention  in  the  Electrical 
Appliances  section. 

Turnover:  The  Swift,  The  Slow 

As  mentioned  in  the  second  para¬ 
graph  of  this  memo  on  M.O.R.,  the 
1939  turnover  rate  was  good,  for 
a  ratio  of  4  to  1  was  registered  as 
the  relation  of  sales  to  average  in¬ 
ventory.  Naturally  some  depart¬ 
ments  did  far  better  than  that. 
Thus:  basement  millinery,  20  times; 
basement  dresses,  13.7  times;  main 
store  inexpensive  dresses,  11.8 
times;  main  store  millinery,  11.2 
times.  Turn  now  to  departments 
whose  turnover  performance  did 
not  equal  the  average,  and  we  find: 
oriental  rugs,  0.8  times ;  jiatterns. 
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1.0  times ;  china  and  glass  1.9  times; 
men’s  and  boys’  slices  2.0  times. 

Giving  consideration  to  its  find¬ 
ings  that  in  the  typical  store  75% 
ot  the  stock  is  less  than  six  months 
old.  M.O.R.  comments  with  the 
cold-blooded  logic  of  a  surgeon’s 
diagnosis:  “It  is  suspected  that, 
rather  than  from  any  special  ad¬ 
vance  in  merchandising  technique, 
the  imjirovement  in  age  condition 
resulted  from  inventory  accumula¬ 
tion  during  the  fall  when  industrial 
conditions  indicated  that  the  price 
level  would  continue  to  advance  for 
some  time.’’ 

The  report,  as  usual,  groups  by 


volume  the  hundreds  of  stores  whose 
operations  it  records.  The  best 
profit  figures  were  made  by  the 
group  of  stores  with  an  annual  vol¬ 
ume  of  between  $2,000,000  and  $5,- 
000,000.  Their  net  of  2.0  jiercent 
was  better  by  0.3  percent  than  the 
profit  of  the  stores  doing  5  to  10 
millions  a  year.  Similarly  the  large 
specialty  stores  registered  a  net  of 
only  0.6  percent  against  1.6  for  the 
smaller  sjiecialty  stores.  Although 
department  stores  in  the  5  to  10 
million  dollar  group  made  a  net 
operating  profit  of  hut  0.8  percent, 
theirs  was  nevertheless  a  thoroughly 
creditable  ]Terformance,  for  in  1938 


they  showed  an  operating  loss  of  0.8 
percent. 

Is  it  true  that  department  stores 
are  fast  losing  an  important  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  trade  to  the  large  mail 
order  houses,  to  the  variety  stores, 
to  the  sjiecialty  apparel  shops,  and 
to  neighborhood  shops?  Is  it  true 
that  in  the  bigger  cities  they  have 
become  unwieldy,  so  that  genuinely 
personal  service,  a  precious  ingredi¬ 
ent,  is  almost  entirely  lacking? 
M.O.R.  makes  no  such  allegations. 
Instead  it  provides  a  wealth  of  sta¬ 
tistical  data  that  will  be  helpful  to 
those  who  seek  intelligent  answers 
to  those  questions. 


Harvard  Study  GUves  1939  Profit  of  0.3% 
Against  0.4%  Loss  in  1938 


Gross  margin  slightly  higher, 
expense  rate  lower,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  5>/2%  in  net  sales — 
those  factors  combined  to  make 
possible  a  45%  gain  in  the  profits 
of  department  stores  in  1939  as 
compared  with  1938,  according  to 
the  report  just  released  by  the  Har¬ 
vard  Bureau  of  Business  Research. 
The  report,  “0|)erating  Results  of 
De])artment  and  Specialty  Stores  in 
1939’  ’,  is  based  on  data  supplied  by 
521  firms,  who.se  annual  sales  total 
approximately  two  billion  dollars. 

.•\  foreword  acknowledges  Har¬ 
vard's  indebtedness  to  the  cooperat¬ 
ing  companies  and  to  the  sponsors 
of  the  research.  It  mentions  that 
1939  is  the  twentieth  consecutive 
year  for  which  such  a  study  has 
been  made  and  continues:  “The 
Harvard  Business  School,  of  which 
the  Bureau  is  a  part,  desires  to  ex¬ 
press  its  cordial  appreciation  both 
of  the  financial  support  from  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Associa¬ 
tion.  which  has  made  these  studies 
possible,  and  of  the  interested  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Controllers'  Con¬ 
gress.  which  has  helped  so  much  to 
enhance  the  scope  and  usefulness  of 
the  reports.  In  1920  .  .  .  the  ])lcas- 
ant  as.sociation  of  the  School  was 
l)egun  with  Lew  Hahn,  Carlos  B. 
Clark.  Jay  Iglauer,  Ernest  Katz, 
and  other  department  store  stalwarts 
who.se  names  are  known  throughout 
the  world  of  retail  distribution.’’ 


Increase  in  Profits 

In  sharp  contrast  to  Harvard’s 
report  last  year,  indicating  that  de¬ 
partment  store  profits  in  1938  were 
41%  smaller  than  in  1937,  the  cur¬ 
rent  Harvard  report  of  a  45%  gain 
in  profits  in  1939  over  1938  makes 
pleasant  reading.  That  gain  is  as- 
crilied  by  Professor  Malcolm  P. 
McNair,  the  author  of  the  current 
bulletin,  primarily  to  a  drop  of  ap¬ 
proximately  1%  of  sales  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  rate,  which  in  turn  is  largely 
the  consequence  of  the  rise  in  sales. 
The  author  points  out  that  “profit 
changes  over  the  past  three  years 
testify  in  striking  manner  to  the 
sensitive  relationship  which  exists 
in  the  department  .store  business 
between  earnings  and  changes  in 
net  sales  volume.”  'I'wo  items  of 
expense  which  did  not  share  in  the 
general  downward  tendency  were 
taxes  and  the  combination  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  .services  jnirchased.  The 
latter  groiqi.  in  fact,  was  even 
slightly  abf)ve  the  1938  figure. 

In  addition  to  detailed  figures  on 
results  for  1939,  the  report  pre¬ 
sents  a  broad  survey  of  department 
store  operations  over  the  11 -year 
period,  1929-19.39.  Professor  Mc¬ 
Nair  sees  in  those  figures  “evidence 
that  department  stores  during  re¬ 
cent  years  have  been  feeling  the 
effect  of  comjK'tition  from  other 
types  of  retail  outlets  which  in  the 


aggregate  are  growing  more  rapid¬ 
ly.’’ 

The  current  bulletin  follows  close¬ 
ly  the  pattern  of  the  1938  report. 
'I'lie  first  section  presents  principally 
a  summary  of  the  1939  results,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  modified  form  of 
income  statement  approved  by 
NRDGA’s  directors.  The  second 
section  offers  data  for  department 
stores  in  10  sales  volume  classifica¬ 
tions,  ranging  from  less  than  $150,- 
000  to  over  $20,000,000.  Appropri¬ 
ate  tables  and  comments  cover  the 
topics  of  sales,  profits,  gross  margin, 
expen.ses  by  natural  divisions  and 
functional  groups,  pay  roll,  person¬ 
nel  data,  real  estate  costs,  credit’ 
costs  and  goal  figures.  The  third 
section  of  the  report,  presenting  the 
results  of  departmentized  specialty 
stores  in  1939,  parallels  broadly  the 
arrangement  of  the  department 
store  .section;  it  presents  1939  fig¬ 
ures  for  93  departmentized  stores 
specializing  in  women’s  apparel  and 
related  accessories — with  volume 
ranging  from  less  than  $150,000  to 
$4,000,000  or  more. 

Headlines 

A  new  feature  of  the  report  this 
year  is  a  classification  of  operating 
results  by  size  of  city  within  each 
of  several  volume  groups,  permit¬ 
ting  an  appraisal  of  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  the  size-of-city  factor 
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and  the  volume-of-sales  factor  in 
their  effect  on  oj^rating  ratios.  But 
perhaps  the  random  selection  of 
headlines  which  follows  will  best 
serve  to  suggest  the  many  interest¬ 
ing  angles  from  which  Professor 
McNair  and  his  associates  have 
chosen  to  examine  the  operation  of 
department  and  specialty  stores : 
Profit  Improvement  General  Among 
All  Sizes  of  Stores  —  Earnings 
Lower  in  Specialty  Stores  Than 
in  Department  Stores — Installment 
Sales  Still  Below  — Relation 
of  Returns  to  Proportion  of  Trans¬ 
actions  Delivered  —  Only  Small 
Stores  Show  Net  Loss — Size  of 
City  Is  An  Important  Factor 
Governing  Expense — Credit  Costs 
Highest  in  Middle-Size  Stores — 
The  Most  Profitable  Stores  Had 
Lower  Expenses — Specialty  Store’s 
Earnings  Lower.  Though  Gross 
Margin  Higher  Than  Department 
Store’s  —  Higher  Proportion  of 
Charge  Sales  in  Specialty  Stores — 
Fewer  Transactions  But  Higher 
Dollar  Sales  Per  Sales^x'rson  Than 
in  Department  Stores — Higher 
Sjiace  Productivity  Does  Not  Fully 
Counterbalance  High  Rental  Costs 
in  Large  Stores. 

The  accounting  and  statistical 
work  on  this  1939  survey  was  super¬ 
vised  by  Rose  Winisky  under  the 
direction  of  Elizabeth  A.  Burnham. 
The  bulletin,  written  by  Professor 
McNair,  contains  a  foreword  by 
Howard  T.  Lewis,  director  of  re¬ 
search. 


Commodity  Price  Boom  Predicted 


Commodities  in  Industry,  Pre¬ 
pared  and  Published  by  Com¬ 
modity  Research  Bureau,  Inc., 
New  York,  720  pages,  200  illus¬ 
trations;  $7.50. 

OMMODITIES  in  industry 
was  prepared  by  the  Editorial 
Board  of  Commodity  Research  Bu¬ 
reau.  Inc.,  with  the  assistance  and 
cot)peration  of  man\-  official  and 
semi-official  institutions,  including 
.some  of  the  outstanding  corjxjra- 
tions  of  the  country. 

Through  original  research  studies 
continued  in  the  new  Year  Book, 
the  editors  of  Commodities  in  In¬ 
dustry  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  a  commodity  price  boom  in  the 
United  States  will  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  current  war  in  Europe, 
and  that  every  long  war  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  great  advance  in 
the  general  price  level.  From  pres¬ 
ent  indications,  the  current  war  in 
Europe  will  have  a  similar  influence 
on  world  prices,  with  the  violence 
of  the  boom  to  be  determined  by  the 
ultimate  length  of  the  war,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  editors. 

In  addition  to  its  di.scussion  of 
the  general  commodity  price  level, 
the  editors  analyze  seventy-five 
commodities  individually.  These 
studies  are  supixirted  by  more  than 
150  charts  and  625  stati.stical  tables. 
They  find  many  striking  similarities 
between  price  movements  during 
the  present  war  and  the  early  stages 


of  the  first  World  War  which 
started  in  1914. 

Other  subjects  analyzed  in  this 
70  page  volume  include  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  synthetics  and  plastics  to 
the  use  of  basic  commodities  in  in¬ 
dustry.  The  editors  conclude  that, 
although  synthetics  are  making 
rapid  progress,  only  in  rare  cases 
such  as  rayon  versus  silk,  have  they 
made  any  appreciable  progress 
against  basic  commodities.  Many 
synthetics  which  have  achieved  con¬ 
siderable  publicity  are  still  far  from 
the  point  where  they  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  large  quantity  basis. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  increasing  bank  de¬ 
posits  in  the  United  States.  The 
present  record  level  of  hank  deposits 
is  held  to  be  “sufficiently  large  to 
support  a  considerable  rise  in  the 
price  level  if  velocity  expands  to 
any  substantial  proportions.’’  The 
analysis  continues  in  the  vein  that 
“The  advent  of  war.  with  its  unpre¬ 
dictable  influence  on  the  public 
mind,  presents  a  new  possibility  that 
may  cause  the  velocity  of  hank  de¬ 
posits  to  increase.’’ 

Those  interested  in  making  a 
serious  study  of  commodity  price 
trends  will  find  a  vast  amount  of 
information  in  the  625  statistical 
tables  and  the  step-hy-step  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  modern  processing 
methods  of  each  of  75  important 
raw  materials.  T.  L.  B. 


Kaufmann’s  Peaks  of  Progress 


One  of  five  windows  depicting 
ten  Peaks  of  Progress  1939-1940, 
at  Kaufmann's,  Pittsburgh.  An 
annual  feature  at  Kaufmann's, 
the  selection  of  fields  in  which 
outstanding  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  year,  is  the 
basis  of  a  contest  among 
elementary  and  high  school 
students.  Entries  numbered 
83,799  this  year.  Actual  choice 
of  achievements  is  made  by  a 
committee  of  prominent  Pitts¬ 
burghers.  The  window  illustrated 
dramatizes  Highway  Engineering. 
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Your  Customers — Bless  Them! 

By  PROFESSOR  PAUL  J.  THOMPSON 

University  of  Texas  ' 


WE,  the  peoj)le,  are  very  unrea¬ 
sonable  and  exacting  custom¬ 
ers,  a  fact  that  I  imagine  is  all 
too  obvious  to  you.  Employment  in 
a  department  store  probably  would 
be  real  pleasure,  if  you  salespeople 
were  not  pestered  so  much  by  us 
custtduers. 

We  expect  merchants  to  have  their 
stores  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Then  we  fuss  because  we  have 
trouble  finding  parking  places  near 
your  stores,  and  have  to  pay  a  nickel 
an  hour  for  shopping  privileges. 

If  you  have  a  nice  store  building, 
we  jK)int  to  it  with  civic  pride,  but 
we  don’t  want  to  pay  a  penny  extra 
on  merchandise  for  shopping  in  that 
tyj)e  of  store.  We  would  walk  tw'o 
blocks  any  day  to  get  a  penny  bar¬ 
gain  in  a  store  w’ith  creaking  floors. 

We  admire  your  windows  when 
they’re  pretty,  of  course  reserving 
the  right  to  l)e  judges  of  what  pretty 
windows  really  are.  We  never  fail 
to  notice  a  dusty  foot-track  if  any¬ 
one  has  been  careless  enough  to  leave 
one  on  the  floor-covering  in  the 


Recently  Professor  Thompson 
gave  a  little  talk  to  the  sales¬ 
people  of  E.  M.  Scarbrough 
&  Sons,  Austin,  Texas.  He 
called  it  "A  Five  O'Clock 
View  Through  Dark  Glasses." 
Take  off  your  company  face 
and  read  it — you'll  like  it! 


window :  and  we  criticize  your  jani¬ 
tor  service  if  there  are  too  many 
crickets  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
your  store,  or  if  a  naughty  boy  has 
marred  the  wdndow-glass. 

\\’hen  we  enter,  we  want  every¬ 
thing  to  he  perfect  inside.  There’s  no 
use  telling  us  that  the  store  cannot 
l)e  ventilated  easily  during  the 
Christmas  rush  or  that  the  air-con¬ 
ditioning  system  is  not  working. 
Your  elevators  must  never  be  out  of 
order,  and  there  must  never  be  any 
dust  on  your  merchandise.  We  fuss 
if  we  find  the  store  crowded,  but 


we’d  fi)llow  the  crow’ds  to  another 
stttre  if  we  did  not  find  other  people 
trading  with  you. 

We  exjiect  to  find  everything  in  a 
department  store.  Our  idea  of  a  first- 
class  dejjartment  store  for  Austin  is 
t)ne  that  carries  a  gmxl  assortment 
of  $1,500  fur  coats  and  $100  evening 
gowns.  Of  course  we  never  stop  to 
think  that  not  more  than  one  out  of 
each  thousand  of  us  ever  purchases 
that  type  of  goods,  and  those  who  do 
want  to  go  to  Dallas  or  New  York  to 
make  their  purchases.  Our  attitude 
on  that  subject  is:  If  Neiman- 
Marcus  carries  such  merchandise, 
then  why  don’t  you? 

We  also  think  that  you  are  poor 
merchants  if  you  don’t  keep  a  full 
stock  of  staple  goods.  Of  course  we 
get  busy  ourselves  sometimes  and 
forget  things,  but  we  don’t  think  you 
ought  to  be  forgetful  alxnit  restock¬ 
ing  staple  articles. 

W’e  have  some  decided  opinions 
t(x>  about  you  folks  who  run  these  big 
stores.  For  one  thing,  we  ex{)ect  you 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


McCr eery’s  Ne'w  Windo'w  Bank 


James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York  windows  created  much  interest  in  retail  circles  when  opened  the  middle  of 
June.  They  are  the  last  word  in  scientifically  modern  exterior  displays. 

Five  large  windows,  eighteen  feet  in  height,  are  beveled  into  the  wall,  giving  a  recess  effect.  They  are  flanked 
by  twelve  smaller  windows,  ideally  adapted  for  the  display  of  accessories.  Functional  metal  bases  under  these 
windows  serve  as  part  of  the  air  conditioning  system.  The  two  end  windows  have  moving  tracts,  and  added  to 
them  are  other  new  window  features,  including  electrical  outlets  for  outdoor  lighting. 
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Many  T3rpes  and  Trend  to  Tailored 
Elegance  in  Fall  Millinery 

By  BOBBE  DONNER 


Manipulated  felts,  height  in  crown  or  trim, 
sharp  color  contrast,  interesting  new  fabrics, 
enliven  the  fashion  scene.  More  coordina¬ 
tion  with  gloves  and  bags  is  evident  for  Fall. 


SOBERED  elegance  combines 
with  swing  of  line  and  contour 
in  the  newest  hats  now  being 
offered  by  the  better  groups  in  the 
millinery  market. 

The  doll-like  mjte  is  definitely 
out.  All  that  remains  are  the  dash¬ 
ing  tilt  over  one  eye,  the  tendency 
to  height — ^both  in  crowns  and  pos¬ 
ture — but  greatly  modified;  and  a 
smaller  percentage  of  extra  small 
brims,  fitted  so  as  to  rest  snugly  and 
normally  upon  the  head. 

Roll  Call  of  Typos 

Manipulated  felts  appear  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  upjx^r  brackets.  Most 
interesting  among  these  are  the 
tweed  felts  and  rabbit’s  hair  felts, 
both  soft  and  woolly  and  very  d rap- 
able.  In  this  fabric  tailored  hats 
with  cushioned  or  rolled  brims  and 
I)leated  crowns  are  singularly 
smart. 

The  canotier  of  corded  strip  felt, 
resembling  a  fine  milan  or  narrow 
ribbt*d  corduroy ;  the  jxistilion  or 
“Beau  Brummel’’  tyix?;  and  the 
larger  sailors,  sometimes  called 
sombreros,  are  all  used.  Stitching 
and  patterned  crowns,  some  shal¬ 
low,  most  inclined  to  a  modified 
graduated  height  and  all  with  that 
subtle  angle  that  gives  a  chic  touch 
to  the  ensemble,  are  outstanding. 

Plain  ribbons,  mainly  grosgrain, 
are  used  for  trimming.  \’eils  in 
blending  colors  or  the  same  tones 
are  used  by  one  designer  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  grace,  to  soften  and  give 
a  touch  of  feminine  elegance  to 
otherwise  strictly  tailored  bodies — 
long  streaming  scarfs  of  the  same 
veils  reach  as  many  as  three  yards 
in  some  instances. 


Prom  Chez  Denise:  Top,  turban  of 
Zebuti  striped  zephyr  and  rabbit  hair 
knitted  weave.  Center,  back  view  of 
turban.  Lower,  postilion  type  sailor 
with  leather  trim.  (Illustrations  by 
Bobbe  Donner.) 


Eeathers,  (piills  and  wings  lend 
themselves  admirably  to  this  trend 
towards  height  and  tailored  ele¬ 
gance,  and  are  being  used  by  many 
designers. 

Flowers  too,  although  normally  a 
spring  feature,  are  sponsored  in  self- 
toned  felt  or  combinations  of  velvet 
and  silk. 

Streaming  ribbons  are  less  in  evi¬ 
dence  :  much  more  used  is  the 
jaunty  feather  or  bow.  always  point¬ 
ing  u])wards.  'I'liis  is  definitely  a 
smart  tendency,  tlattering  to  most 
women,  and  should  find  wide  ac- 
cei)tance  among  all  tyiK*s.  The 
variety  in  brims  also  makes  these 
hats  becoming  to  the  stout  and 
round-faced  as  well  as  the  longer- 
faced  woman.  Height,  or  the  accent 
on  it,  is  always  a  good  trend  in  hats, 
so  wherever  the  crown  remains  shal¬ 
low  the  trimming,  whether  of  rib¬ 
bon  or  feathers,  is  sure  to  take  that 
necessary  altitude. 

Colors 

Colors  are  of  course  coordinated 
with  dress  or  coat  fabrics.  Blacks 
are  sure  leaders ;  in  better  felts  and 
velvets,  they  are  iH)sitive  successes. 
Red  or  vibrant  green  as  contrasts 
are  popular,  with  the  red  in  the 
raspberrv  tones. 

W  oodsman’s  greens,  khaki  greens, 
taupe  and  cruiser  grey  reflect  the 
war  intluence.  Dark  sable  brown 
and  chicory  brown  also  are  featured 
with  an  eye  to  their  blending  with 
the  fur  coat  ensemble.  Lively  com¬ 
binations,  such  as  a  vibrant  green 
felt  trimmed  with  raspberry  red 
grosgrain  ribbon  and  navy  veil. 
ai)pear. 
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From  Alfreda:  Top,  tweed  felt  in 
taupe  with  rolled  brim,  taupe  veil  and 
trim  of  red  9ro$9rain  halfway  around 
crown.  Top  of  crown  is  draped. 
Middle,  khaki  9reen  with  red  9ros- 
9rain,  red  win9S  and  navy  veil.  Lower, 
one  color  rabbit  hair  felt,  cushion 
draped  brim  and  dented  crown. 

la  Hi*  Showrooms: 

Alfreda  Hats  offer  an  unusually 
wide  gamut  of  types,  with  subtle 
details  that  never  lose  themselves  or 
encumber  the  suave  elegance  of  their 
silhouette.  .\  wide,  very  large  beret, 
caught  back  to  the  crown  and  held 
in  place  by  two  broad  grosgrain 
Itands  in  contrasting  color,  and 
which  can  be  worn  either  directly 
off  the  face  or  sideways,  \Hth  the 
dash  and  glamour  of  a  \’an  Dyke 
or  Gainsborough,  is  one  of  their  out¬ 
standing  t)fferings. 

Others  are  the  tailored,  manipu¬ 
lated  tweed  felts  in  sober  taupes  and 
greys,  enlivened  by  colorful  ribbotis, 
quills,  or  veils.  For  dress,  one  vel¬ 
vet  skull  cap  in  a  mint  green  is 
shown  worn  well  back  on  the  head 
and  is  top|X“d  w’ith  a  huge  cluster 
of  roses  of  the  same  velvet  with 
yellow  centers. 

A  high  side-tilted  sailor  in  khaki- 
green  (illustrated)  uses  a  sky¬ 
rocketing  wing  of  red  and  a  face 
veil  in  navy  blue.  This  type  finds 
favor  with  many  women.  These 
color  combinations  blend  well  with 
the  new  tweeds  and  add  a  warm 


spark  of  color  when  worn  with  a 
black  costume. 

At  Schoenthall’s,  the  feeling  is 
that  next  to  felts,  velvet,  the  knitted 
zephyr  wool  and  rabbit’s  hair 
weaves,  and  the  still  newer  chitfon 
rabbit  are  outstan<ling  for  the 
manipulated  turbans  and  draped 
toques.  tJne  of  their  newest  fabrics 
is  a  striped  zephyr  wool  and  rabbit’s 
hair  weave  which  they  call  Zebuti, 
that  has  a  range  of  exceptionally 
attractive  color  combinations  and 
harmonies.  Typical  is  the  one  that 
coordinates  chicory  brown,  black, 
nile  green,  purple  and  over  all 
flecks  of  vibrant  orange.  Many  of 
the  other  color  harmonies  result  in 
equally  warm,  tender  and  live 
effects,  and  will  be  well  liked  as 
high-lights  to  somber  toned  cos¬ 
tumes.  In  effect  this  fabric  is  also 
being  featured  by  a  leading  dress 
stylist,  and  a  fabric  bag  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Striix;s  in  colorful  rainbow  and 
ombre  effects  are  also  shown  in  a 
sheer  transparent  pure  silk  velvet 
and  in  chiffon  rabbit,  a  soft  gleam¬ 
ing  material  of  e.xcpiisite  te.xture. 

.\t  Chez  Denise,  an  uptown  studio 
that  is  introducing  distinctive  styles 
in  the  |K)pular  range,  glove  leathers 
are  used  on  tailored  felt  sailors  and 

A  "First"  in  Fur 


Sponsored  by  the  Fouke  Fur  Company, 
a  "Preview  of  American  Dasi9ns" 
coordinated  with  Alaska  Sealskin 
was  recently  shown  in  New  York.  This 
costume  has  a  fitted  jacket  of  black 
Alaska  Sealskin  with  9old  buttons 
over  a  shear  black  wool  dress  and 
a  hat  of  the  fur  trimmed  with  a  slim 
9old  chain. 


on  motlified  mushroom  types.  Her 
large  hats  particularly  are  very 
wide,  straight-brimmed  cartwheels, 
with  soft,  pliant  crowns,  manipu¬ 
lated  to  the  contrmr  and  type  of  the 
wearer.  Her  majttr  trims  are  gros¬ 
grain  ribbon,  and  on  the  canotiers, 
feathers  and  quill  effects  evolved 
from  the  same  fabric  or  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  glove  leathers. 

These  leathers  are  chosen  with  an 
eye  to  harmonizing  with  bags  and 
the  new  gloves,  in  which  the 
leathers,  whether,  kid,  pigskin  or 
suede  are  combined  with  fabrics. 

GIovm  and  Bags 

In  the  glove  field,  the  tendency 
is  much  towards  the  tailored,  less 
decorated  trim,  stitching,  cording 
and  very  little  embroidery.  Schmidt 
&  Co.  introduces  in  their  fabric 
group  a  new  soft  cut  velvety 
finished  fabric  that  makes  a  distinc¬ 
tive  glove.  It  is  tailored  and  finished 
with  self  or  contrasting  whip¬ 
stitching.  In  the  leathers  and  fabrics 
combinations,  <louble  woven  rayon 
is  used  for  the  palm,  with  the  entire 
back  in  leather,  or  leather  makes 
the  cuff  or  detail  trimming. 

A  tailored  w(jol  jersey  glove  is 
a  good  substantial  number,  intro¬ 
duced  by  "Crocetta”  which  goes  well 
with  the  new  wool  jersey  bags  and 
the  turbans  e.xpected  to  have  a  wide 
general  appeal.  Colors  are  in  the 
standard  fall  range,  black,  Congo, 
brown,  deep  wine  reds,  mulberry 
reds  and  dark  greens. 

'I'he  soft  suedes,  and  the  stronger 
mochas,  are  very  good  looking  and 
dressy.  In  the  16-button  lengths 
they  will  l)e  much  used  with  after¬ 
noon  costumes.  Much  of  the  shir¬ 
ring  and  dra])ing  of  the  summer 
picture  is  eliminated. 

In  line  with  the  general  trend, 
I)ags  are  also  tending  towards  the 
tailored  finish  and  silhouette.  In  a 
hack-to-school  group  by  “Freid- 
Lo”  is  shown  one  in  wool  felt,  lined 
with  plaid,  containing  well  planned 
compartments  for  pads,  pencils, 
cigarettes,  matches,  large  mirror  and 
vanity.  Corduroys,  strii)es,  wool 
jerseys  and  combinations  with 
leathers  are  shown  in  many  lines. 

.Among  the  leathers  now  shown, 
sculptured  and  stitched  and  quilted 
calf,  snake,  crocodile,  alligator  and 
saddle  l)ag.  make  large,  roomy,  well 
tailored  bags,  and  will  go  well  with 
the  tailored  trend  in  costumes. 
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ABRICS 

By  WESTLAW  KEENE 


Fabrics  Write  a  Savory  Story:  1939  Chapter  Digested  ....  First 
Lady  Launches  Forty  Fair’s  Fashions  ....  Gold  From  Scraps  of 
Paper  ....  3  Out  of  4  Million  ....  Easy  As  ABC  ....  Corduroy 
Is  Glorified  ....  World’s  Champion  Makes  New  World  Record 


How  (lid  tlie  average  piece 
goods  department  fare  during 
1939,  compared  with  1938? 
That  question  is  answered  hy  the 
Controllers’  Congress  of  XKDGA, 
which  has  just  published  the  annual 
issue  of  its  jacket  encyclopedia 
known  to  its  constant  readers  as  the 
“M.O.R.”,  a  nickname  derived  from 
the  formal  title,  “1939  Departmental 
Merchandising  and  ( )jx"rating  Re¬ 
sults  of  Department  Stores  and 
Specialty  Stores.’’ 

For  many  years  the  report  has 
been  recognized  as  a  thoroughly 
unique  and  authoritative  study  of 
hundreds  of  representative  stores, 
whose  annual  volume  ranges  from 
“under  $500,0CX)’’  to  “more  than 
$10,000,000’’.  It  is  the  product  of 
unremitting  labor  by  the  staff  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  during 
the  first  half  of  each  year.  Its  read¬ 
ers  pore  over  it  with  hardly  less 
e.xcitement  than  if  they  were  track 
lovers  studying  a  racing  form.  .  .  . 
Let  us.  restricting  ourselves  to  the 
principal  fabric  departments  of  the 
average  store,  compare  ])iece  goods 
figures  in  the  just  published  M.O.R. 
with  those  from  last  year's  issue. 

Space  limitations  preclude  our 
commenting  here  on  the  nearby  sta¬ 
tistics  except  with  greatest  brev¬ 
ity.  Outstanding  features  are  the 
piece  goods  profit  percentages, 
higher  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  continuing  to  surpass  those 
of  ready-to-ivear  departments  — 
which  piece  goods  peojile  are  for¬ 
ever  trying  to  impress  iqx)!!  such 
store  managements  as  they  consider 
overly  ready-to-wear  minded. 

Second  and  finally,  a  word  as  to 
the  typical  pattern  department, 
whose  record  appears  opposite.  In 
1939,  as  in  many  preceding  years, 
that  department  did  not  register  a 
direct  dollars-and-cents  profit.  We 


(piote  from  the  commentary  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  M.O.R.  just  puhlished : 
“With  respect  to  the  i)attern  depart¬ 
ment,  which  incurred  an  operating 
loss  of  16.6%.  the  thought  has  been 
advanced  by  a  former  retail  execu¬ 
tive  that  this  loss  might  well  be  re¬ 
garded  as  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
loss  in  most  alteration  workrooms. 
This  loss  is  considered  as  a  deduc¬ 
tion  affecting  the  gross  margin  of 
‘parent’  de])artments.  since  the 
alteration  worknjoms  function  mere¬ 
ly  as  accesstjries  to  apparel  depart¬ 
ments.  Thus  pattern  department 
Msses  might  be  di.stributed  to  ])iece 
goods  departments  on  tlie  ground 


that  the  pattern  service  is  offered  to 
customers  as  an  aid  or  accessory  to 
the  sale  of  piece  goods.  The 
thought  may  be  worthy  of  extensive 
consideration.’’ 

First  Lady  Launchos  Forty 
Fair's  Fashions 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  an  accomplished 
knitter  and  a  vigorous  advocate  of 
home  sewing,  formally  opened  the 
World  of  Fashion  pavilion  of  the 
Forty  Fair  on  June  1.  Emphasizing 
the  importance  of  adopting  a  fash¬ 
ion  only  after  careful  consideration 
because  it  is  likely  to  reach  down  to 
every  group  of  American  women. 


MERCHANDISING  STATISTICS 

Cumulative  markon,  %  . . 

Markdowns  at  retail,  %  to  sales . 

Stock  shortage,  %  to  sales . 

Ca.sh  discounts.  %  to  sales . 

Gross  margin,  %  to  sales  .  . 

Xumber  of  stock  turns  . 

Sales  %  to  last  year  . 

Returns  %  to  gross  sales . 

Average  gross  sale.  Spring  $ . 

Average  gross  sale.  Fall  $  .  . 

Age  of  stocks  at  inventory,  %  6  mo.  or  less 
Age  of  stocks  over  6,  less  than  12  mo . 


Silks,  Velvets, 
Synthetics 
1939  1938 

41.9  41.4 

8.8  8.8 

1.6  1.3 

4.4  4.4 

39.8  39.2 

2.9  3.0 

93.  90. 

2.0  1.9 

2.33  2.32 

2.42  2.44 

69.  68. 

23.  23. 


OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Administrative,  %  to  sales .  7.5  8.0 

Fixed  plant  &  Equip.  Cost  %  to  sales .  5.7  5.1 

Total  occupancy  %  to  sales  .  8.8  8.2 

Xewspaper  costs,  %  to  sales  . 2.9  2.9 

Total  publicity,  %  to  sales .  4.9  4.9 

Buying.  %  to  sales  .  4.6  4.7 

Salespeople’s  salaries.  %  to  sales .  7.2  7.1 

General  selling  e.xpense,  %  to  sales .  1.9  1.9 

Delivery  expense.  %  to  sales .  0.9  0.9 

Total  selling,  %  to  sales .  10.4  10.4 

Total  operating  expense,  %  to  sales .  36.7  36.0 

Results.  Profit  or  Loss  (L)  . .  3.1  3.2 
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slu-  said:  "1  hope  here  in  America 
we  will  think  ahont  both  the  heauty 
and  the  usefulness  of  fashion.  It  is 
an  industry  of  great  importance  to 
the  country  as  a  whole,  and  because 
we  are  interested  in  industry  we 
will  l)e  interested  in  all  that  fashion 
does  for  industry.  1  think  I  shall 
tell  yon  that  when  I  attended  a 
fashion  show  recently  in  Washing¬ 
ton  the  girl  I  liked  best  was  the  girl 
who  made  everything  she  had  on. 

.  .  ."  'I'liere  followed  an  affecting 
story  of  a  charmingly  attired  young 
woman  who  wept  gracefully  when 
they  brought  her  to  the  platform 
that  the  audience  might  inspect  her 
handiwork. 

■After  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Mary 
Lewis,  fashion  director  of  the  Fair, 
had  s]K)ken.  members  of  New  York’s 
Ui)lown  Retail  (luild  presented  a 
dO-ininute  fashion  show  in  the  out¬ 
door  restaurant  and  terrace,  which 
have  a  dramatic,  mirn)r-l)acked 
stairway  and  fishnet-draped  ceiling 
leading  to  the  promenade.  Char¬ 
acteristic  costumes  hot  out  of  the 
workrooms  of  members  of  the 
(jiiild:  Bonwit  teller,  Bergdorf 
(joodman,  Jay  Thorpe.  Hattie 
Carnegie.  Saks- Fifth,  The  Tailored 
Woman,  Milgrim  and  Jaeckel.  Red. 


white  and  bine  motif  with  a  dash 
of  brass  buttons  heavily  favored. 
For  evening,  both  hoods  and 
shawls  much  in  evidence. 

During  the  past  couple  of  weeks 
we  have  paid  several  visits  to  the 
\\  orld  of  Fashion  and  have  talked 
with  Miss  Lewis  and  other  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  incomparable  enterjjrise. 
.Since  there  will  he  a  change  of  hill 
fortnightly,  we  plan  many  more 
visits.  Meanwhile  we  urge  all  fab¬ 
ric  fans  of  whatever  nature  to  tour 
the  new  fashion  hall  with  its  ((uilted 
shadow  boxes  for  co.smetics  and  ac¬ 
cessory  dis])lays.  to  inspect  Cora 
•ScoviTs  thoroughly  incredible  series 
of  windows,  to  witness  the  half- 
h(nir  rayon  revue  with  a  cast  di.s- 
tinct  from  that  employed  in  the 
restaurant  promenade,  to  visit  the 
Little  Theatre  within  the  World  of 
I'ashion,  to  take  a  gander  at  dresses 
made  a  hundred  years  ago  and  to 
survey  the  week-old.  fre<iuently  re¬ 
vised  displays  of  57th  Street's  and 
Fifth’s  ocinrcs  dc  (jhiic  .  .  .  crea¬ 
tions  of  unprecedented  interest  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wall  which  the  war  has 
built  between  .Americans  and  Paris 
o])enings. 

Especially  because  of  its  three 
separate  shows  several  times  daily 


Woolen 

Dress  Goods 

Wash  Goods 

&  Linings 

Patterns 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

41.1 

41.2 

40.5 

40.4 

37.1 

37.0 

7.0 

7.3 

7.2 

7.9 

1.5 

0.7 

2.2 

2.0 

1.1 

1.3 

0.4 

0.3 

1.8 

1.5 

2.0 

2.0 

38.0 

37.5 

37.2 

36.6 

35.0 

35.7 

2.7 

2.8 

3.0 

3.0 

1.0 

0.9 

100. 

88. 

94. 

87. 

95. 

92. 

1.9 

2.0 

i.a 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

3.75 

3.98 

1.27 

1.31 

.39 

.41 

3.57 

3.45 

1.10 

1.07 

.40 

.41 

77. 

73. 

67. 

65. 

100. 

100. 

14. 

15. 

25. 

27. 

0. 

0. 

7.6 

7.7 

7.7 

8.0 

9.7 

10.9 

a.a 

5.2 

6.3 

5.5 

6.6 

6.5 

8.3 

8.2 

9.2 

8.5 

10.2 

9.8 

2.6 

2.4 

2.9 

2.9 

0.6 

0.6 

4.4 

4.3 

4.7 

4.8 

6.8 

6.3  • 

4.8 

4.6 

4.9 

4.9 

2.9 

3.0 

6.6 

6.7 

7.8 

7.8 

16.0 

15.5 

1.8 

2.0 

1.9 

2.0 

3.3 

2.8 

0.9 

0.9 

1.2 

1.2 

1.5 

1.5 

9.9 

9.9 

11.5 

11.5 

21.2 

20.7 

35.0 

35.2 

38.0 

37.9 

51.6 

51.5 

3.0 

2.3 

L0.8 

L1.3 

L16.6 

L15.8 

-one  given  in  the  Little  Theatre 
employs  three  men,  two  women,  no 
change  of  costume,  scenery  limited 
to  an  upright  piano  and  a  fretpiently 
up.set  table  and  is  an  S.R.O.  comedy 
with  the  genuine  Pins  and  Needles 
>pirit  of  mockery — there  is  instruc¬ 
tion  tlavored  with^amusement  with¬ 
in  this  W((rld  of  Fashion;  the  build¬ 
ing’s  interior  incidentally  is  highly 
distinctive,  carrying  out  a  general 
color  scheme  of  copper  pink  with 
luster  blue,  fav(»rite  nuances  of 
.Mary  Lewis  that  im])art  to  the 
pavilion,  desjjite  its  dimen.-^ions,  an 
intimate  atmosidiere,  the  fragile 
femininity  of  a  Petit  Trianon.  .  .  . 
At  the  present  writing  the  Inter- 
'lational  .Silk  (inild  is  about  to  un¬ 
veil  its  substantial  contribution  to 
this  most  elaborate  demonstration  of 
fashi(»n  in  all  history.  But  allusion 
to  that  feature  of  the  World  of 
Fashion  later  in  this  article. 

Gold  From  Scraps  Of  Paper 

The  del)  of  today  is  the  dowager 
of  tomorrow.  .Stores  are  taking  in¬ 
creasing  notice  of  the  four  million 
schoolgirls  that  are  being  taught  to 
sew.  We  were  si)eaking  of  patterns 
the  other  day  with  one  of  the  very 
largest  manufacturers.  But  here  is 
a  transc’  b't  of  some  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  rega  ling  his  ])a])er  i)rofits ; 

(_).  “How  goes  the  battle?” 

.\.  “I’ll  tell  yf)U.  Pal,  it’s  too 
good  to  be  true.  W  e  give  close  at¬ 
tention  to  Federal  Reserve  figures 
and  so  on,  including  the  reports  of 
various  research  organizations  to 
which  we  subscribe.  Put  their  data 
all  together  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  pattern  business  is  just  a  hit  off 
its  feed,  not  quite  as  good  as  last 
year.  In  contrast,  our  own  pattern 
business  is  slightly  better  than  25% 
ahead  of  last  year’s  dollar  volume 
figures  and  10%  ahead  from  the 
stand|M>int  of  unit  sales!  .  .  .  How 
do  you  account  for  it?  Can  it  just 
be  that  we  are  brilliant  and  onr  com¬ 
petitors  not  quite  that?” 

O.  “Could  be.  But  I’d  like  to 
consult  our  Scoutmaster.  Mean¬ 
while.  tell  me.  have  you  been  em- 
])loying  some  new  sales  itromotion 
methods?” 

.A.  (Asks  “Mildred"  to  bring  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  coke  from  the 
big  red  icebox  in  the  main  office  and 
pushes  ot’cr.  in  an  un-Coolidgeish 
gesture,  a  box  of  cigars,  each  as  big 
as  Joe  Louis'  forearm  and  wrapped 
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TmcImt  Circulation  of  Ono  Sowing  Mogoiino 

Teachers  Conducting  Classes  in 

1,844  .  universities  and  colleges 

13,409  . high  schools 

2,501  . junior  high  schools 

7,370  .  . elementary  schools 

690  .  private  schools 

699  . vocational  schools 

5.832  .  4-H  club  leaders,  home 

demonstration  agents 

Supervisors 

761 . State  and  key  city  boards 

_  of  education 

33,106 


in  cellophane  bearing  his  own 
initials).  “Yes  and  no.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we’ve  been  putting  greater 
emphasis  on  helping  school  and  col¬ 
lege  students  to  make  their  own 
clothes. 

“Of  course  we’ve  been  doing  that 
sort  of  work  for  the  past  three  or 
four  years,  but  not  to  the  extent 
that  we’ve  been  pushing  it  this  year. 
Other  manufacturers  have  long 
agreed  that  such  work  is  helpful, 
but  I  believe  only  our  house  has 
done  anything  of  consequence  in 
that  direction.  During  the  entire 
school  year  half  a  dozen  women 
travel  about  the  country  for  us.  I 
mean  traz>el,  too.  During  3*4  months 
this  year  they  gave  606  fashion 
shows  in  431  high  schools,  co-ope¬ 
rating  with  1300  sewing  teachers 
whose  170,000  pupils  make  627,113 
garments  yearly.  We  haven’t 
worked  through  the  stores,  (^ur 
woman  representative  contacts  the 
local  board  of  education,  advises 
that  she’ll  Ije  in  town  for  two  weeks, 
more  or  less,  and  asks  that  the 
board  make  up  a  schedule  of  schools 
before  whose  pupils  she  will  put  on 
her  act.  It’s  their  act,  cooperative 
of  course.  Our  women  act  as  mis¬ 
tresses  of  ceremony,  the  pupils  play 
the  part  of  models,  engage  in  con¬ 
tests  for  which  we  furnish  modest 
prizes,  and  so  on.  all  with  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  school’s  sewing 
teacher. 

3  Out  of  4  Million 

“All  hands  love  it.  Glance  at 
these  letters  from  teachers  and 
pupils  in.  let’s  see.  Philadelphia. 
Santa  Harbara.  Murfreesboro, 
Omaha.  Chillicothe,  Bismarck — and 
a  lot  of  smaller  towns.  So  far  in 
1940  our  people  have  visited  165 
cities  and  jnit  on  1241  shows  before 
323.598  pupils.  A  couple  of  years 
ago  we  sent  14.000  questionnaires 
to  home  economics  clothing  teachers 
throughout  all  48  states.  Answers 
to  the  numljer  of  2,429  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  tabulated — cjuite  a  fair 
return,  you’ll  agree.  Those  answers 
showed  that  there  was  an  average 
of  156  clothing  j^upils  per  teacher — 
indicating  a  total  of  over  4,000,000 
such  students  of  dressmaking.  We 
estimate  that  we  reach  directly  three 
of  those  four  million ! 

“We  are  greatly  helped  in  the 
work  by  our  quarterly  magazine 
about  sewing  and  home  economics. 


Here  it  is  (produces  magazine  of 
about  40  pages,  illustrated,  lively, 
resembling  in  many  resjiects  the 
typical  large-size  woman’s  maga¬ 
zine.  )  To  sewing  teachers,  a  com- 
j)limentary  coiw.  Its  marked  price, 
yf)U  see  is  10(* — that’s  for  all  others. 
How  many  do  we  distribute?  Well, 
here’s  our  most  recent  breakdown  of 
circulation.  (See  table,  top  of  page.) 

“But  what  about  store  hook-up, 
you  ask.  That’s  of  more  recent  de- 
velf)pment.  We  help  interested 
stores  by  siqiplying  at  cost  this  ac¬ 
cordion-style  lH)oklet.  imprinted 
with  store’s  name.  Here  are  store 
orders ;  30.(X)0  copies  for  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh  store.  40.000  for  a  St.  Louis 
store,  50.000  for  one  of  New  York’s 
stores.  .  .  .  Yes.  tell  your  pastor 
that  stimulating  interest  in  home 
.sewing  by  heljjing  the  schools  is  one 
of  many  things  that  are  heli)ing  this 
pattern  business  of  ours  to  inarch 
bicn.  .  .  .^Mildred,  a  couple  of  cokes, 
please.  .  .  .  What’s  doing  out  at  the 
Fair?’’ 

As  Easy  As  ABC 

The  modern  department  store 
came  into  being  generations  ago. 
Yet  after  all  these  years  women  are 
accustomed  to  breathing  a  heartfelt 
sigh  while  assuring  us  that  they 
find  “shopping  is  the  harde.st  work 
in  the  world.’’  Why?  Well,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
wear  ill-fitting,  improperly  designed 
shoes,  there  is  the  fact  that  many 
stores  overlook  obvious  op]X)rtuni- 
ties  to  make  shopping  less  of  a 
chore.  Let  us  speak  of  one  of  those 
opportunities  as  capitalized  by 
Macy’s  piece  goods  department : 

One  corner  of  the  huge  depart¬ 
ment  is  occupied  by  its  very  popu¬ 
lar  Sewing  Center.  Signs  read : 
“Sewing  Center — Director,  Vir¬ 


ginia  Carter.  Sessions,  74  cents 
each.  9:45  to  11:45.  1  to  3.  3:15 
to  5:15.  By  appointment.’’  Beneath 
those  signs,  applied  to  the  50  feet 
or  so  of  available  wall  space  are  14 
wallboard  panels  alx)ut  3-feet 
square.  Each  panel  is  a  chapter  in  a 
profusely  illustrated  story  intended 
to  helj)  the  seamstress. 

The  illustrations  are  about  100 
objects  of  miscellaneous  character, 
from  curved  rulers  and  magnets  for 
picking  up  pins  on  to  bodice  top  in¬ 
terfacings  and  an  electric  iron.  They 
are  affixed  to  the  panels,  each  ac¬ 
companied  by  price  and  description. 
Incidentally  many  of  these  thor¬ 
oughly  professional  tools  have  been 
introduced  by  Macy.  for  some  had 
never  before  been  imjxjrted  by  an 
American  de])artment  store,  while 
others  were  designed  by  Miss 
Carter  herself.  But  here  is  the  text 
of  “As  Easy  As  .ABC”,  which  is 
the  phrase  that  heads  each  chapter 
of  this  mural  history : 

"A  Stands  For  .Aprons  .  .  .  Tail¬ 
or’s  Aprons,  39^ — with  pincushion 
and  two  large  pockets  to  keep  your 
sewing  essentials  handy. 

"B  Stands  For  Bindings  And 
Bustles  .  .  .  Seam  Binding,  7  yards, 
19(* — ^all  silk  taffeta.  Large  assort¬ 
ment  of  colors.  Bustle  Foundations, 
black,  white  .  .  .  54^  each.  Bustle 
Bows,  27 p  each — crinoline  founda¬ 
tion  for  that  fiat  bustle  or  bow. 
Black  or  white.  Bustle  Loop,  33^^ 
each- — crinoline  foundation  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  series  of  loops.  Black  or 
white. 

"C  Stands  For  Cord.  Cushions 
and  Chalk  .  .  .  Cable  Cord,  14^  a 
ball — for  making  welting.  Comes  in 
a  great  many  widths.  Jacket  Cord, 
49^  a  ball — soft  foundation  for  mak¬ 
ing  weltings.  Machine  Pincushion, 
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DOES  ALL  THESE  THINGS 
FOR  YOU 

1  It  gives  convincing  answers  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers*  proctictd  questions. 

2  It  gives  facts  that  help  your  salespeople  in 
their  selling, 

3  It  acts  as  a  silent  salesman  when  sales¬ 
people  are  rushed. 

4  It  reduces  store  claims  by  telling  customers 
just  how  to  wash  and  handle  giorments. 

3  It  enMes  you  to  stage  newsy  store  pro¬ 
motions  based  on  a  subject  of  wide  consumer 
interest. 

3  1 1  enables  you  to  tie  in  with  Pacific* s  national 
proffwn  of  advertising  and  publicity  which  will 
feature  the  Pacific  Factag  in  maffiunes  and 
newspapers. 

7  /(  imbues  your  customers  with  ixmfidence^ 
helps  improve  customer  relations. 

8  It  speeds  up  selling,  pushes  up  profits. 


Your  customers  want  to  know  what  they’re  buying.  That’s 
why  there  is  a  Consumer  MovementYour  salespeople  can’t 
supply  the  wanted  information  unless  they  have  the  facts. 
That’s  why  there  is  the  Pacific  Factag. 

PACIFIC  MILLS 

214  Church  Street,  New  York 


Repistration  applied  for 
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Worm  Turns. 

Its  Incredible  journey 
from  mulberry  leaf  to 
magnificence  is  re-en¬ 
acted — an  S.R.O.  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  silk  indus¬ 
try's  exhibit  which 
opened  at  the  World 
of  Fashion,  World's 
Fair,  June  20. 


23^  each — handy  cushion  for  the 
head  of  your  machine.  Other  Pin¬ 
cushions,  each — wool  tilled. 

Tailor’s  Chalk,  4  for  9f.  Pencil 
Chalk,  2  for  9^. 

"D  Stands  For  Dress  Forms  and 
Dressmaking  Boards.  .  .  .  Dress 
Forms :  in  jersey,  $3.98  each ;  in 
canvas,  $6.54  each:  adjustahle, 
$9.34 ;  *4  scale  miniature,  $9.94. 
Dress  Form  Cover :  94^  each ; 
green,  wine,  rose,  light  blue,  navy, 
brown.  Dressmaking  Board :  94<t 
each  ...  to  give  you  a  smooth  cut¬ 
ting  surface.  Size  40"  x  54"  open. 

"E  Stands  For  Emery.  .  .  .  Emery 
5^^  to  19<‘  each.  To  keep  your 
needles  from  rusting. 

"F  Stands  for  Foundations  And 
Fasteners  ....  Muslin  Foundations, 
94^.  To  pad  to  your  exact  measure¬ 
ments.  Sizes  32  to  44.  Slide  Fast¬ 
eners.  Just  a  few  from  our  large 
assortment  of  styles,  colors  and 
lengths :  7"  skirt  placket,  23^  each : 
9"  dress  placket,  23^  each;  12" 
separating  fastener,  33^  each.  Snap 
Fasteners,  39^  a  card.  72  snaps, 
assorted  sizes. 

"G  Stands  For  Gadgets  That 
Make  Sewing  Easy.  .  .  .  Tracing 
Wheels,  23^  and  69(‘  each ;  to  mark 
pattern  dots  and  perforations. 
Thread  Clipper,  9Se  each.  Scam 
Ripper  29^  each.  Gum  Tape,  33^ 
a  roll;  for  ])attern  adjustments. 

"H  Stands  For  Hem  Gauge.  .  .  . 


Hem  Gauge.  21c  each:  for  measur¬ 
ing  small  hems  and  spacing  button¬ 
holes.  False  Hem  Binding,  cotton, 
17c  yard;  white,  navy,  black, 
brown.  Silk.  23c  vard ;  white,  navy, 
black. 

"I  Stands  For  Interfacing  and 
Irons.  .  .  .  Bodice  Top  Interfacings, 
54(*  each.  Sizes  32  to  -44.  Steam 
Pressing  Iron,  $9.34  each:  the  per¬ 
fect  iron  for  pressing. 

"J  Stands  For  Jacket  Linings. 

.  .  .  Jacket  Lining  47^  each.  Padded 
foundation  for  coats  and  suits.  Sizes 
14  to  20. 

"K  Stands  For  Kit.  .  .  .  Carryall 
Kit,  94c.  Novel  utility  box  to  hold 
your  sewing;  added  compartments 
for  your  equipment. 

"L  Stands  For  Lapboards.  Loop 
Turners  And  Lining  Shields.  .  .  . 
Loop  Turners,  9^  each;  for  turning 
loops,  piping,  belts  etc.  Lining 
Shields,  23(^  pair ;  underarm  founda¬ 
tion  and  place  between  lining  and 
outer  fabric  as  an  added  protection. 
Lapboard,  $2.98 — a  specially  treated 
hoard  to  keep  your  sewing  from 
slipping;  i)egs  for  thread  and  scis¬ 
sors  :  handy  pincushion  and  emery 
attached.  Size  32"  x  18".  Ivory, 
green,  blue. 

"M  Stands  For  Marking  Boards 
And  Mittens  For  Pressing.  .  .  . 
Pressing  Mittens,  59c  each.  Mark¬ 
ing  Board,  54c — 18"  x  18"  in  size. 
Complete  with  two  sheets  of  carbon 


]:a])er  for  making  dots  and  perfora¬ 
tions.  Carbon  refills:  3  for  23c. 

"N  Stands  For  Needles.  .  .  . 
•Sharp  Needles,  2  pkges,  11c — sizes 
3  to  10.  .\ssorted.  5  to  10.  Crewel 
Needles.  9c  pkge.  Large  eye,  sizes 
3  to  10;  a.ssorted,  5  to  10.  Milliner’s 
needles,  2  pkges.  11c — sizes  3  to 
10;  assorted.  5  to  10.  Needle  Books, 
14c  to  29c  each.” 

(  Note — Readers  wluj  would  like 
to  examine  the  text  of  the  ( )  to  Z 
section  of  this  alphabetical  mural 
are  invited  to  communicate  with 
rilE  Bl'IXETl.V — W.  K.j. 

Corduroy  Is  Glorified 

We  recall  reading  somewhere — 
either  in  the  Bows’  ( )wn  Paper  or 
the  Fergus  Falls  Tribune — about 
the  origin  of  London’s  peculiar 
phrase.  “Rotten  Row”.  It  is  sim])ly 
a  c<»rru])tion  of  Route  du  Roi, 
“hor.se-way  of  the  King”,  a  name 
given  to  the  bridle  path  on  which 
King  Henry  I\’  cantered  each 
morning.  Then  there  was  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  corduroy — which  identified  a 
cloth  as  "kingly  cord”  or  "royal 
threads”,  or  something  like  that.  <  )h 
well,  never  mind. 

More  than  1000  retail  buyers  and 
stylists  filled  the  grand  ballroom  of 
New  York’s  Hotel  Plaza  recently 
when  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing 
Company  jiresented  a  fashion  show 
of  corduroys,  velveteens,  chenilles 
and  wool-and-rayons.  Corduroy  ap¬ 
peared  in  such  highly  important  Fall 
shades  as  dark  green,  honey  gold, 
river  blue,  Indian  Earth,  royal  blue, 
grays,  wines,  rose. 

With  the  cooiieration  of  notably 
charming  models.  35  styles  were 
jiaraded.  They  were  the  handiwork 
of  leading  designers:  Hattie  Car¬ 
negie.  Jane  Derby.  Leonara  Corbin, 
.Sophie  Gimhel  and  W'alter  Plunkett 
— you  remember  Walter — he  did  all 
of  the  GWTW  costumes  and 
dressed  a  lot  of  the  recent  Wanger 
productions. 

So  what?  Well,  the  record- 
breaking  Plaza  audience,  after  view¬ 
ing  corduroys  and  velveteens  in  a 
great  diversity  of  creations — from 
tailored  frocks,  coats  and  suits,  to 
winter  sjxjrt  clothes,  from  evening 
frocks  and  wraps  to  children’s  play 
suits  and  party  clothes — were  ap- 
])arently  greatly  imi)ressed  with  the 
versatility  of  the  fabrics  employed 
and  more  than  ever  convinced  of 
their  continued  pojnilarity. 
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Silk  Industry’s  Slick  Skit  Enthralls 


W’e  caught  the  i)ress  preview 
and  then  the  premiere  of  the  silk 
show  on  June  20  in  the  World  of 
p‘a>hion.  out  at  the  Forty  Fair. 
Sitousored  hv  the  International  Silk 
(inild.  it  is  a  15-ininnte  fashion  i)an- 
toinime  with  innsic,  “Silks  For  My 
Fair  I.ady".  In  a  modernized 
Madame  Pompadour  l)ondoir  of  in¬ 
effable  elegance,  a  vivacious  damosel 
of  fashion  is  shttwn  waking,  yawn¬ 
ing,  rising,  dressing  for  the  Colony, 
in  full  view  of  the  audience.  A 
goggle-eyed,  breathless  audience  it 
was.  that  stood  20  and  30-deep  and 
let  its  chewing  gum  idle  while  Miss 
Min.x  changed  her  mind  and  her 
clothes  and  a  masked  troubadour 
leaned  against  the  i)rosceninm  arch 
and  played  an  ticcordion  adagio  di 
molto. 

.Silent  as  Harpo  Manx  and  a  lot 
lovelier.  Mi.ss  Minx  was  attired  pri¬ 
marily  in  dove  gray  silk  chiffon 
j)anties  trimmed  with  self  color  silk 
Chantilly  lace,  and  an  all  .\lencon 
lace  brassiere.  .She  tried  on  in  rapid 
.succession  the  news  in  silk  nnder- 
things  presented  to  her  by  her  i)er- 


sonal  maid.  That  maid,  a  triumph 
of  ca.sting,  ont-.'\nnt-Jemimaed  Aunt 
Jemima  in  breadth  of  smile  and 
beam  and  gross  tonnage — valuable 
as  contrast  and  as  a  stabilizer,  so  to 
speak.  I'Aery  .sort  of  silken  garment 
was  shown,  from  nightdress  to 
evening  gown.  lndee<l  everything, 
from  the  magniticent  .stage  curtain 
of  changeable  peacock  green  and 
rose  C(jlored  taffeta  to  the  trouba¬ 
dour’s  harle(|nin  costume,  from  the 
ni)holstery  of  the  furniture  to  the 
cap  and  collar  worn  by  the  well- 
upholstered  “Mammy,"  is  of  silk. 

Xearby  is  an  educational  display 
which  includes  the  life  history  of 
silk,  from  worm’s  egg  on  mulberry 
leaf  to  yarn  on  the  hxnn.  Color 
slides  on  an  tidjacent  screen  tell  the 
story  of  the  f»00-millions-a-year 
-American  silk  industry.  Manikins, 
revolving  on  white  volutes  bonlering 
the  exhibit,  disjjlay  ready-to-wear 
hot  out  of  the  workroom.  Checks 
indicate  that  one  third  of  those  tit¬ 
tending  the  Fair  visit  the  World  of 
Fashion,  which  is  now  supplemented 
with  the  silk  industry’s  exhibit. 


A  Ne’w  World’s  Record 


.\t  Bamberger’s  in  Newark,  on 
June  IS.  needlecraft  was  given  the 
needle  when  each  of  the  three  prize 
winners  in  the  New  Jersey  Sjieed 
Crochet  Contest  broke  the  world’s 
record.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stefanelli, 
of  Newark,  won  top  honors  with  a 
total  of  107  scallops  completed  after 
an  hour  of  furious  crocheting.  Sec¬ 
ond  place  went  to  Mrs.  \’ictoria 
Gentempo,  also  of  Newark,  with  a 
score  of  99.  Third,  to  Mrs.  -\.  T. 
Gerard,  of  Lyndhurst,  with  95 
scallops.  The  previous  world’s  rec¬ 
ord  was  93,  reached  in  a  tie  Iietween 
Mrs.  Stefanelli  and  Mrs.  Gerard  in 
a  city  championship  held  last  month 
in  Newark. 

Cash  awards  of  $50,  $25,  and  $10 
were  presented  to  the  winners  by 
Bamlxrger’s.  Mrs.  Stefanelli  said 
she  ])lanned  to  use  her  $50  for  a 
vacation  with  (not  from)  her  four 
children.  Winners  of  the  contest  are 
eligible  for  competition  in  the  World 
Contest  to  be  held  at  the  W  orld’s 
Fair  in  August.  All  three  Newark 
winners  plan  to  enter. 

The  51  contestants  comjieted  in 


the  .Alcove  Room  on  Bamberger’s 
tenth  door.  Judges  were  W'alter  F. 
Becker,  of  the  Notion  and  Novelty 
Review,  Ida  Lee  Bollock  of  Retail¬ 
ers’  Market  News,  Rae  W^alker  of 
Dry  Goods  Journal.  ;md  W’illiam 
West  of  The  Bri.LETiN  of  NRDG.A. 
Charlotte  Weiss  of  BamlK-rger’s 
was  mistress  of  ceremonies.  Sally 
Dickson  of  National  Needlecraft 
Bureau  was  sergeant-at-arms  pro 
tern.  .All  contestants  worked  on  an 
identical  edging  i)attern,  using 
hooks  and  thread  of  uniform  size. 
The  edging  that  was  duplicated  is 
the  officially  approved  design  which 
has  been  used  in  the  crochet  con¬ 
tests  held  in  many  other  cities.  Di¬ 
rections  for  crocheting,  together 
with  rules  for  the  contest,  were 
sui)plied  by  the  National  Neetlle- 
craft  Bureau  of  New  York.  Bam¬ 
berger’s  donated  the  hooks  and 
thread.  .Apparently  everyone  pres¬ 
ent,  including  an  interested  audi¬ 
ence,  had  a  good  time.  The  contest 
was  a  triumph  of  self-discijiline  un¬ 
equalled  even  by  oarsmen  in  a 
Poughkeepsie  regatta. 


TALON 

RCa.  U.  9.  PAT.  tAWOM  IHC. 

fy  < 

SHOULD  ACCOUNT 
FOR  10%  TO  20% 
OF  YOUR 
NOTION  SALES! 
AKE 

YOU  GETTING 
ifOUR  SHARE? 


^  Rnest  product 
of  its  kind 

/  National  advertising 

/  Sales  Promotions 

^  School-to-store 
educational  work 

/  Point-of-sale  displays 

y  Exclusive  selling  fea¬ 
tures  including  the 
'  Automatic  Self  Lock 


DRITZ-TRAUM  CO.,  Inc. 

Distributors  of  packaged  TALON  fasteners 

11-15  East  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

367  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago 
833  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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The  Hall  of  Sleep 

By  RALPH  LAZARUS 
The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Many  stores  are  looking  for  a  new  angle  on  bedding 
promotion  to  take  the  place  of  constant  hammering  away 
on  prices.  The  "prices  slashed"  technigue  has  been  worn 
thin  by  repetition;  there  are  also  other  reasons  why  it  is 
undesirable.  Here  is  the  story  of  one  store's  carefully  de¬ 
veloped  program  to  sell  sleep  value.  It  offers  many  sugges¬ 
tions  for  getting  out  of  the  vicious  circle  of  price-cutting. 


Mattresses  have  been  blind 
items  for  many  years ;  like 
many  retail  blind  items  they 
have  been  handled  in  a  highly  pro¬ 
motional  and  exaggerated  fashion. 
The  customers  in  almost  every  town 
have  found  many  of  its  better  stores 
becoming  more  and  more  dependent 
uix)!!  misleading  comparatives  in 
the  mattress  department.  And  at 
the  same  time  the  stores  found  their 
average  sale  becoming  smaller  and 
the  proportion  of  promotional  items 
sold  becoming  larger. 

The  bedding  business  was  rapidly 
becoming  a  battle  of  comparatives, 
with  the  winner  the  one  who  could 
give  the  mo.st  startling  comparative 
with  the  most  plausible  reason.  To 
make  the  comparatives  justitiahle  on 
the  surface,  the  most  extreme  meth¬ 
ods  were  being  resorted  to.  Mat¬ 
tresses  were  being  left  on  the  sell¬ 
ing  floor  at  fictitious  prices  in  order 
that  they  might  be  usetl  as  compara¬ 
tives  for  occasional  promotions ; 
and,  what  is  more  imiKirtant,  mat- 
tres.ses  were  being  rejiresented  and 
sold  mainly  through  this  fictitious 
value  comparison  with  no  former 
basis.  There  was  more  and  more 
misrepresentation,  and  no  bottom  in 
sight;  an  unhealthy,  iminofitahle 
and  dangerous  situation.  Against 
this  background  we  launched  our 
program  to  put  the  selling  of  bed¬ 
ding  on  an  intelligent  and  healthy 
basis,  a  program  which  culminated' 
in  the  Hall  of  Sleep. 

We  started  out,  five  years  ago, 
by  conducting  a  series  of  tests  with 
customers,  using  mattresses  of 
different  constructions  which  we 
placed  in  customer  use  at  our  own 
expense.  We  were  mainly  inter- 
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ested  in  sleep  satisfaction  and  dura¬ 
bility.  The  former  was  studied 
from  our  complaint  file,  the  latter 
from  interviews.  As  a  result  of  this 
testing  we  selected  one  manufactur¬ 
er's  unit  for  development,  along  with 
our  own  line  of  Lasco  mattresses. 
Our  sales  ai)proach  was  based  upon 
slccf^  value — sleep  comfort  plus 
durability. 

Need  of  Demonstration 

From  the  beginning,  we  were 
made  aware  of  one  handicap  in  this 
type  of  informative  selling,  which 
would  have  to  he  removed  if  the  job 
was  to  be  done  to  i)erfection.  We 
found  that  it  was  most  difficult  to 
pt)int  out  technical  features  of  a 
mattress  by  conversation,  or  even  by 
the  use  of  the  small  mattress  and 
spring  models,  and  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  would  much  rather  hear  a 
comparative  price  talk  than  listen  to 
the  technical  points. 

The  manufacturer  of  (»ur  fea¬ 
tured  mattress,  also  aware  of  this 
difficulty,  developed  some  moving 
displays  which  we  began  to  use 
alK)ut  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  We 
found  that  with  very  little  technical 
description  we  were  able  to  get  over 
the  points  about  sleep  value.  The 
customers  found  this  graphic  and 
lively  method  of  selling  much  easier 
to  understand  than  technical  con¬ 
versation.  This  was  our  lead,  and 
since  last  March  we  have  been  busy 
developing  the  details  of  the  Hall  of 
Slee]).  We  developed  mechanical 
displays  which  show  graphically 
how  our  mattresses  provide  the 
greatest  sleep  value.  The  main  fac¬ 
tors  which  we  consider  most  impor¬ 
tant  are: 


1.  .hljitstnienl  to  weight 

2.  Adjiistiuent  to  slia(>e 

3.  The  eoinhiiiation  of  the  two  in 
the  one  unit,  filus  ilurability 

4.  The  use  of  good  materials,  both 
as  to  quality  and  cleanliness 

5.  Strength  of  the  ticking  used 

Each  one  of  these  factors,  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  customer  in  the 
finished  product,  became  the  basis 
of  a  mechanical  exhibit.  Here  arc 
the  details  of  the  exhibits : 

1.  Automatic  adjustment  to 
Zi’cight :  A  small  sized  mattress 
with  front  open.  uj)on  which  25 
pound,  50  pound  and  150  ix)und 
pressure  is  exerted  through  bars. 
This  shows  that  the  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  lighter  weight  bars 
are  not  disturbed  when  the  heavier 
weight  bars  come  down  upon  the 
mattress. 

2.  Automatic  adjustment  to 

shape :  Shows  a  continuous  mat¬ 
tress  unit  on  rollers,  two  of  which 
are  opiX)site  one  another  with  the 
surface  of  one  of  these  highly  irregu¬ 
lar.  Here  the  spring  shapes  around 
the  irregular  roll  and  comes  back 
to  its  original  position  after  passing 
it. 

3.  Automatic  adjustment  to 

zveight  and  shape  plus  durability: 
Demonstrated  by  a  hospital  bed  with 
an  open  edge  mattress  upon  it.  A 
sand  dummy  is  placed  upon  this 

with  an  iron  bar  over  its  center. 

This  bar  is  on  heavy  springs  and 
comes  down  periodically.  The  man 
weighs  180  pounds,  the  bar  pres¬ 
sure  is  1 50  ]X)unds.  the  folding  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  bed  is  200  pounds.  The 
reaction  of  these  different  pressures 
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upon  the  spring  unit  can  be  seen 
through  the  open  end  of  the  mat¬ 
tress. 

4.  Quality  and  cleanliness  of 

materials:  Sliows  good  and  poor 
grades  of  sisal,  felt  and  hair  that 
can  he  classified  as  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  finished  product.  These 
.api)ear  in  circular  discs,  with  a  red 
light  in  the  center  of  one,  a  green 
light  in  the  center  of  the  other.  They 
appear  alternately,  the  one  lal)eled 
*‘.Safe  in  - - —  and  Lasco  Mat¬ 

tresses”,  the  other,  “Danger  in  Un¬ 
known  Mattresses.”  A  panel  in  the 
rear  of  this  demonstration  shows 
these  relative  items  again  with  more 
detailed  description  of  their  desira¬ 
bility  or  undesirability. 

5.  Strength  of  ticking :  Shows  a 
])iece  of  the  ticking  used  on  our  mat¬ 
tresses,  with  a  100  pound  iron  bar 
<tn  the  end.  This  iron  bar  is  pulled 
up  so  that  the  ticking  is  l(X)se  and 
allowed  to  fall  so  that  it  pulls  the 
ticking  taut  by  its  own  weight. 

Each  demonstration  works  twice 
with  a  single  pushing  of  the  button 
placed  below  it.  Resides  these  me¬ 
chanical  demonstrations  there  is  a 
window  with  a  ])ainting  of  the  mat¬ 
tress  unit  and  ribbons  going  from 
each  feature  to  copy  explaining  it. 
•Another  window  shows  the  differ¬ 
ent  year  guarantees  on  the  two  mat¬ 
tresses  we  feature. 

Resides  these,  there  are  small  hu¬ 
man  interest  windows  inters[)ersed 
l»etween  the  demonstrations,  show¬ 
ing  man’s  fpiest  for  sleeinng  com¬ 
fort  from  the  tree  dweller  and  cave 
man  to  the  present. 

A  Conducted  Tour 

There  is  a  girl  in  attendance  all 
the  time  who  is  well  qualified  to  ex- 
|)lain  the  demonstrations  and  their 
significance.  She  escorts  all  cus¬ 
tomers  and  lookers  through  the  Hall 
of  Sleep.  If  the  customers  are  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  the  bedding  they 
are  turned  over  to  well  qualified, 
specialized  salesmen. 

W  hile  our  e.xperience  with  Hall 
of  Sleej)  is  still  somewhat  limited, 
we  have  found  that  a  great  many 
lookers  have  been  turned  into  cus- 
tfduers  who  buy  higher-priced  mat¬ 
tresses.  W’^e  are  most  confident  that 
this  is  a  progressive  ste])  towards 
the  selling  of  mattresses  on  the  basis 
of  sleep  value — slee])  comfort  jilus 
durability. 


Some  of  the  Hall  of 
Sleep  exhibits.  At  top  of 
page,  customer  pushes 
button  and  three  pres¬ 
sure  bars  of  different 
weights  come  down  on 
mattress,  showing  how 
portion  of  mattress  on 
which  lighter  weight 
rests  is  not  affected  by 
heavier  weight  nearby. 
The  second  illustration 
shows  a  corner  of  the 
exhibit  room.  At  right 
is  a  close-up  of  the 
informative  copy  and 
illustration  occupying  a 
portion  of  each  exhibit 
niche. 
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HOME  FURNISHINGS 

By  HELEN  K.  MULHERN 


Controlling  Comparative  Price  Bedding  Promotion 


As  simply  as  that  the  compara¬ 
tive  price  evil  disappeared  from  the 
Indianapolis  bedding  picture.  There 
were  ten  or  twelve  violations,  most 
of  them  occurring  during  the  first 
month.  So  quickly  and  thoroughly 
did  merchants  adjust  to  and  accept 
the  new  selling  approach,  that  no¬ 
body  noticed  even  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  had  run  out  when  December 
31st  came  around.  Some  time  in 
February  a  small  outlying  furniture 
store  used  a  comparative  price  in  a 
classified  ad  and  checkup  revealed 
that  the  agreement  had  expired. 
The  Better  Business  Bureau  is  now 
collecting  signatures  to  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  extending  the  original  pro¬ 
visions  without  any  expiration  date. 

What,  outside  of  a  more  peace¬ 
ful  existence,  did  Indianapolis  re¬ 
tailers  gain  from  the  elimination  of 
comparative  price  promotions?  AH 
of  them  have  expressed  satisfaction 


The  comparative  price  promo¬ 
tion  techniciue  in  the  bedding 
department  is  one  of  those 
things  which  jiractically  everyone 
will  admit  is  undesirable.  But  when 
it  comes  down  to  the  jx)int  of  dis¬ 
carding  it  once  and  for  all.  the  diffi¬ 
culty  common  to  all  these  murder¬ 
ously  com])etitive  retail  situations 
comes  u]> — no  one  store  in  a  com¬ 
munity  feels  that  it  can  give  up  the 
practice  unless  all  the  other  stores 
agree  to  do  it.  And  some  of  the 
more  pessimistic  retailers  point  out 
that  even  if  you  had  an  agreement 
among  the  responsible  stores,  there 
would  still  he  others  who  would 
take  advantage  of  the  opjiortunity 
to  upset  the  apple  cart  and  make  a 
quick  profit. 

We  have  reports  from  two  areas 
where  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
enlisted  the  cooperation  of  stores  to 
put  an  end  to  misleading  compara¬ 
tive  ijrice  promotions.  The  details 
of  the  agreements  are  given  here, 
the  results  obtained  in  sales  and  the 
reaction  of  the  stores.  They  may 


provide  some  suggestions  for  other 
communities  where  this  type  of  pro¬ 
motion  is  a  problem. 

The  Indianapolis  Experience 

In  Indianapolis  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  had  received  many  cus¬ 
tomer  complaints  growing  out  of 
ctmiparative  jn'ice  promotion.  It 
was  unable  to  adjust  them  to  the 
satisfaction  of  either  the  customers 
or  the  stores.  .\s  far  hack  as  1937, 
according  to  1'.  M.  ( )verley.  secre¬ 
tary  and  manager  of  the  Bureau, 
several  retailers  had  ai)proached 
him  to  see  if  comparative  price 
abuses  could  nc»t  he  eliminated.  A 
(luestionnaire  sent  out  at  that  time 
to  all  bedding  outlets  brought  prac¬ 
tically  no  response,  and  only  four 
dealers  attended  a  meeting  called  to 
discuss  the  situation.  During  l‘>38 
the  use  of  comparatives  multiplied 
and  wildly  exaggerated  claims  of 
l)rice  reductions  were  common. 
Merchants,  tiring  of  non-clicking 
promotions  and  lowered  profits, 
again  brought  up  the  subject.  In 


February  of  1939  a  committee  of 
retailers  met  with  Mr.  Overley  and 
worked  out  an  agreement  to  go  in¬ 
to  effect  on  April  1st  of  that  year. 

This  was  the  gist  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  :  No  comi)arative  prices  on 
mattresses  could  he  advertised 
whether  by  means  of  newspapers, 
radio,  handbills,  car  cards,  sign 
hoards  or  window  displays.  No  mat¬ 
tress  would  he  displayed  for  sale 
carrying  any  label  purporting  to 
show  the  regular  selling  jirice  of 
the  mattress  unless  that  mattress 
had  iK-en  actually  offered  for  sale 
regularly  at  that  price.  The  Better 
Business  Bureau  was  to  l)e  the 
tirhiter  in  ca.se  any  questi(*ns  of  in¬ 
terpretation  came  up  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  agreed  to  abide  by  the 
Bureau’s  decision.  The  Bureau  .se¬ 
cured  signatures  to  the  agreement, 
stating  that  there  would  be  no  at- 
temjrt  to  enforce  it  unless  there  was 
assurance  on  the  part  of  all  dealers 
that  they  would  live  up  to  the  pro¬ 
visions. 

Roactions  of  Morchants 
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Halo's  Mattress  Laboratory 


In  the  new  quarters  of  Hale's  Bedding  Stores,  New  York,  a  Mattress  Laboratory 
helps  customer  make  best  selection  for  comfort.  Wall  murals  depict  mattress 
construction,  and  salespeople  use  them  to  illustrate  sales  talk. 


LOOK  TO  SPRING-AIR  FOR  THE  VITAL  VALUES 


COMFORT  THAT 
FITS 

Automatic  adjustmont  to  wa!9ht 
•nd  thapo  .  .  .  nothing  also 
Ilka  it  in  tha  whola  raalm  of 
mattrassai. 


COMFORT  FOR 
KEEPS 

No  loss  of  original  flasibility  . . . 
always  as  trim  and  buoyant  as 
whan  naw,  with  spacific  guaran- 
taa  to  this  affact. 


SCIENTIFICALLY 

COMPLETE 

Evarything  that's  dasirabla  in  tha 
way  of  faaturas  .  .  .  nothing 
that's  phony  or  usalass.  Ask  for 
datails. 


RATIFIED  BY  TIME 
AND  EXPERIENCE 

Laboratory  tasts  supportad  by 
nation-wida  institutional  usa  .  .  . 
with  a  parformanca  racord  un- 
aquallad  by  any  othai  mattrass. 
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with  the  new  situation.  One  states 
definitely  that  tlie  average  unit  sale 
has  increased  as  the  $39.50  cus¬ 
tomer  is  no  longer  being  sold  a 
$19.75  mattress.  It  was  discovered 
quickly  enough  that  more  intelligent 
advertising  was  necessary,  and  l)ed- 
ding  began  to  get  it.  Unit  sales 
were  off  last  spring  following  the 
adoption  of  the  agreement ;  but  this 
year  a  promotion  identical  with  one 
held  early  in  1939,  before  the 
agreement  went  into  effect,  moved  a 
considerably  larger  number  of  mat¬ 
tresses. 

The  manager  of  a  promotional 
furniture  store  reported  tliat  the  size 
of  the  unit  sale  in  his  case  had  not 
been  affected  one  way  or  the  other, 
hut  that  he  was  Itaving  fewer  com¬ 
plaints,  because  purchasers  of  $7 
innerspring  mattresses  were  no 
longer  expecting  $15  service  and 
quality. 

.Knother  store  found  that  al- 
though  non-comparative  price  ad¬ 
vertising  did  not  pull  immediate 
traffic,  the  total  unit  business  was 
not  seriously  affected,  due  to  l)etter 
day-to-day  selling,  .\nother  favor¬ 
able  reaction  to  the  agreement  is 
that  fewer  shopjiers  are  asking  for 
innerspring  mattresses  priced  below 
$10.  giving  salesmen  an  opportunity 
to  sell  higher  priced  merchandise. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drav/n 
seems  obvious — the  misleading  com¬ 
parative  price  promotion  technique 
can  be  eliminated  in  a  community  if 
all  tlie  retailers  will  pull  together 
and  see  it  through  the  first  uncer¬ 
tain  month  or  two.  .After  that  they 
can  begin  to  reap  the  benefits  of  in¬ 
formative  advertising,  trading  up 
and  customer  satisfaction.  That 
last  factor,  customer  satisfaction,  is 
the  most  important  element  in  the 
situation ;  and  the  Indianaixjlis  re¬ 
tailer  who  reported  no  difference  in 
unit  sales  but  a  sharp  decrease  in 
customer  complaints  was  probably 
making  the  most  significant  com¬ 
ment  of  all  on  the  comparative  price 
promotion. 

Washington's  Exporionco 

In  Washington.  D.  C.,  an  agree¬ 
ment  similar  to  the  Indianapolis  one 
has  lK*en  in  o|)eration  since  De¬ 
cember  1,  1939.  .At  the  end  of 
April,  when  the  agreement  was  only 
five  montlis  old  and  Washington  re¬ 
tailers  just  beginning  to  emerge 
from  the  first  difficult  period  of  ad¬ 


justment,  their  general  reaction  was 
favorable. 

Their  agreement  stipulates  that 
the  “use  of  comparative  prices,  such 
as  values,  former  prices,  original 
prices,  or  any  other  prices  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  higher  value  than  the  cash 
price,  should  not  he  used  in  label¬ 
ing,  dis])laying,  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  t)f  mattresses.” 

Friday  is  traditionally  bargain 
day  in  W’ashington  stores,  so  an  ex¬ 
ception  is  made  in  the  standard  to 
permit  use  of  comparative  prices 
when  offering  “odds  and  ends,  a 
few-of-a-kind  (commonly  known  as 
Friday  remnants  or  Friday  bar¬ 
gains)”.  To  prevent  an  exaggeration 
of  the  importance  of  the  Friday 
bargain  advertising  the  standard 
limits  the  newspai>er  space  each 
store  can  use  to  150  lines.  It  is 
stipulated  akso  that  the  remnants 
shall  have  been  in  the  store’s  regu¬ 
lar  stock  at  the  quoted  comparative 
price  for  not  less  than  the  sixty 
days  prior  to  the  advertisement.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  collect  signa¬ 
tures  :  the  arrangement  was  placed 


on  a  gentleman’s  agreement  basis. 
Only  the  larger  bedding  outlets  were 
approached. 

The  situation  has  recently  been 
complicated  by  the  entrance  of  one 
manufacturer  into  the  retail  field 
using  comjiarative  price  advertising, 
but  no  one  else  followed  his  lead. 
The  report  is  that  all  buyers  have 
had  higher  unit  sales  and  better  day 
to  day  ljusiness. 

*  *  * 

The  problem  of  obtaining  com¬ 
munity  cooperation  in  putting  an 
end  to  price  promotions  is  not  the 
only  one  to  he  met.  It  is,  frankly, 
an  uphill  job  to  re-educate  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  has  been  .subjected  to 
high-pressure  price  advertising  for 
so  long  that  the  price  she  thinks  she 
should  pay  for  bedding  is  extremely 
low  and  her  knowledge  of  quality 
standards  for  this  merchandise  ex¬ 
tremely  vague.  On  another  page  of 
this  issue  there  appears  the  story  of 
how  the  F.  &  R.  I.^zarus  &  Com¬ 
pany  have  applied  informative  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  to  this  prob¬ 
lem.  with  excellent  results. 


Hale’s  Merchandise  Comfort,  Style  and 
Smart  Decorator  Effects 


A  AI.ATTRE.SS  Laboratory,  a 
Headboard  Studio  and  a 
Fashion  Parade  of  bed  styles  are  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  new  disi)lay  and  mer¬ 
chandising  technic|ue  adopted  by 
Hale’s  Bedding  .Stores.  Inc.,  with  its 
move  into  new  ([uarters  in  New 
A’ork. 

.Always  known  for  its  sponsorship 
of  unusual  and  lu.xurious  bedding 
and  its  aj)peal  to  an  e.xclusive  type 
of  clientele.  Hale’s  is  now  lined  up 
definitely  with  the  trend  to  more  fac¬ 
tual  information  about  merchandise. 
The  Mattress  Laboratory,  which  oc¬ 
cupies  the  entire  third  floor  of  the 
store,  presents  a  complete  story  of 
mattress  construction  and  offers  ex¬ 
tensive  consumer  service  on  selection 
for  comfort  and  durability. 

Photograjihic  wall  murals  in  life- 
size  depict  the  eight  major  steps  in 
mattress  construction.  Salespeo])le 
have  been  especially  trained  to  link 
their  sales  talk  s])ecifically  to  these 
eight  steps  which  verify  the  superior 
construction  story.  .A  row  of  bins  at 
one  side  of  the  Laboratory  supi)le- 
ments  the  wall  murals  with  a  pro¬ 
gressive  display  of  different  priced 


mattresses.  Each  mattress  sample 
has  a  little  window'  in  it  through 
which  customers  can  see  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  cotton,  hair  and  felt 
constructions.  Different  mattress 
lengths  and  different  degrees  of 
resiliency  for  comfort  are  featured 
and  explained. 

A  twin  label  plan  has  been  worked 
out  in  this  department.  One  label 
is  the  manufacturer’s  guarantee  of 
construction.  The  other  is  the  Hale 
guarantee  that  the  mattress  exactly 
fits  the  bed  for  which  it  is  bought 
(often  determined  by  a  store  repre¬ 
sentative’s  visit  to  the  home,  that  it 
has  the  right  degree  of  resilience  and 
is  the  right  length. 

The  main  floor  features  a  Parade 
of  Beds,  .showing  lu.xurious  and  un¬ 
usual  styles.  On  the  second  floor  the 
Headboard  Studio  offers  a  wide 
selection  in  headboards.  To  help 
customers  visualize  the  effect,  dif¬ 
ferent  headlniards  can  he  rolled  up 
behind  a  made-up  but  headless  bed 
and  hooked  on  to  it.  Twenty  or 
thirty  different  headboards  can  be 
shown  this  way  in  an  hour  of  selling. 
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Color  Schemes  Noteworthy  in  Town  of  Tomorrow 


WHILE  the  interiors  in  the 
Town  of  Tomorrow  at  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  present  startling  innova¬ 
tions,  they  are  worth  the  visiting 
time  of  the  homefurnishitigs  mer¬ 
chandiser.  Anything  that  so  many 
of  his  customers  are  seeing  must  be 
of  interest  to  him.  In  addition, 
many  of  tlie  color  schemes  are  un¬ 
usual  and,  taken  all  tctgether,  they 
indicate  that  not  in  any  price  l)racket 
is  there  real!)'  such  a  thing  any 
longer  as  color  orthodoxy.  With  so 
many  average,  everyday  customers 
trekking  eagerly  through  the 
houses,  this  free  handling  of  color 
may  Ije  considered  important. 

Th*  Macy  Hous* 

Tile  most  striking  color  treat¬ 
ments  are  to  lie  found  in  House  Xo. 
4,  decorated  hy  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
Here  the  living  room  walls,  wood¬ 
work,  carpet,  linen  uiiholstery  and 
linen  drajieries  are  all  in  a  light 
terra  cotta,  with  sparse  accents  of 
green.  Furniture  is  French  I’ro- 
vincial  reproduction.  The  sofa,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  cjuilted  slijicover  of  the 
same  linen  used  for  drajieries  and 
upholstery,  is  hacked  hy  a  large 
screen  with  decorative  straw  design 
jiaper  jianels  carrying  out  the  green 
and  jiastel  terra  cotta  scheme.  The 
color  scheme  is  keyed  to  four  classic 
terra  cotta  jilacjnes  against  walls 
which  are  jiainted  to  match  them 
exactly. 

The  dining  room,  a  crisji  and  un¬ 
usual  interior,  contemjxirary  haro- 
c|ue  in  feeling,  has  hlue-white  walls, 
a  deeji  hlue-green  round  fringed 
rug,  shantung  weave  cotton  curtains 
to  match  the  walls  and  a  ceiling  in 
jiale  magenta.  The  baroque  furni¬ 
ture  is  jiainted  in  three  tones  of 
magenta,  hlue-green  and  white.  A 
large  buffet  is  of  wrought  iron, 
painted  white,  with  glass  shelves. 
Growing  jilants  are  used  in  pro¬ 
fusion  and  add  considerably  to  the 
summerv  effect  of  the  room. 


"Coffee  and  C!9ars  !n  16-B," 
library  designed  by  Michael 
Hare  and  John  B.  Manzer,  in 
America  af  Home  exhibit  at 
New  York  World's  Fair.  Curved 
inner  wall  of  flexwood,  curved 
design  in  chairs  and  all  furniture 
and  curved  motif  in  floorcovering. 


At  right,  gilded 
wrought  iron  head- 
board  in  Macy's 
Town  of  Tomorrow 
interior.  Below,  the 
upstairs  sitting  room 
described  on  page 
following. 
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M.  O.  R.  Reports  Homefurnishings  Improvement 


DepartmMt 

Markon 

Marhdownt 

GroM  Margin 

Total 

Oporoting 

Expanse 

Results 

Soles  % 
1939  to 
1938 

'38 

•39 

•38 

■39 

•38 

•39 

•38 

•39 

•37 

•38 

•39 

Furniture  and  Betiding 

43.1 

43.3  1 

7.7 

6.8 

37.3 

38.2 

43.2 

41.7 

—1.2 

—5.9 

—3.5 

107. 

Oriental  Rugs 

37.5 

38.2 

9.7 

8.5 

30.0 

32.7 

38.9 

38.4 

—4.3 

-8.9 

—5.7 

90. 

Domestic  Floorcoverings 

38.9 

39.0 

7.0 

5.8 

35.5 

36.7  1 

37.4 

35.5 

3.2 

—1.9 

1.2 

Kk). 

Draperies,  Curtains,  Upholstery 

1  41.8 

42.2  I 

6.5 

6.3 

37.0 

37.9  ! 

38.5 

37.7 

1.1 

— 1.5 

0.2 

103. 

Lamps  and  Shades 

1  44.0 

44.0  1 

7.1 

6.2 

40.3 

41.3  ! 

43.5 

42.2 

—0.6 

—3.2 

—0.9 

104. 

China  and  Glassware 

44.4 

44.2 

7.9 

7.0 

39.6 

40.4 

42.5 

42.0 

— 1.5 

—2.9 

—1.6 

106. 

Miscellaneous  Housewares 

;  39.6 

39.8 

4.8 

4.6 

36.6 

37.4 

41.2 

40.1 

—2.6 

—4.6 

—2.7 

105. 

Pictures  and  Mirrors 

1  47.1 

47.3 

5.9 

5.5 

43.6 

44.3 

43.4 

41.7 

7  J 

0.2 

2.6 

110. 

Radios,  Talking  Mach.,  Records 

1  40.2 

40.2 

'  9.2 

7.4 

30.5 

32.2 

38.0 

37.0 

—5.9 

-7.5 

—4.8 

105. 

Htnisehold  Linens 

i  39.4 

39.7 

4.9 

4.6 

37.1 

38.3 

35.8 

35.4 

3.1 

1.3 

2.9 

102. 

Domestics,  Muslins,  Sheetings 

1  34.9 

35.4 

5.0 

4.7 

32.5 

33.4 

33.1 

32.6 

0.5 

—0.6 

0.8 

101. 

Blankets  and  Comfortables 

1  37.8 

38.4 

;  5.5 

4.5 

35.2 

36.6 

33.7 

33.8 

3.0 

1.5 

2.8 

103. 

Not  out  of  the  red,  but  better  than  last  year  is  the  general 
story  for  homefurnishings.  Domestic  floor  coverings  and  draper¬ 
ies  edged  into  the  profit  class.  Everything  but  Oriental  Rugs 
showed  increased  sales. 


The  bed  treatment  in  tlie  master 
bedroom  is  illustrated.  Its  bead- 
board  is  made  from  an  old  gilded 
wrought  iron  gate.  There  is  a 
canopy  of  oyster  white  taffeta.  Walls 
are  Adam  green.  I'wt)  provincial 
dressers  are  painted  terra  cotta  with 
details  picked  out  in  gold.  Above 
one  dresser  bangs  an  antique  mirror 
mou!ited  on  a  velvet  background  of 
the  same  deep  terra  cotta. 

Also  illustrated  is  the  small  up¬ 
stairs  sitting  room  opening  out  of 
this  bedroom.  A  chest  and  a  secre¬ 
tary  are  in  unpainted  fruit  wood 
finish :  the  secretary  showing  an  in¬ 
side  lining  of  the  terra  cotta  used 
on  the  bedroom  dressers.  A  love- 
seat  is  covered  with  green  serge 
satin.  Triple  window  curtains  of 


white  t)rgandy  hang  from  a  pole 
l)ainted  i)each  and  wrapped  spirally 
with  green  velvet  ribbon.  Uphol¬ 
stery  of  the  chairs  is  peach  ajid 
green  striped. 

Where  the  master  bedroom  and 
sitting  room  have  exhibited  some 
color  relation  to  the  living  room,  the 
second  bednjom  is  keyed  to  a  fresh, 
cool  scheme  like  that  of  the  dining 
room,  all  blue  and  white.  Draperies 
are  of  (juilted  white  chintz  with  blue 
borders;  the  cotton  textured  rug  is 
blue  and  white.  The  furniture  is 
painted  white  with  blue  trim. 


Other  Interiors 

House  No.  15,  done  by  Flint  & 
Horner,  also  uses  a  one-color 
scheme  in  the  living  room,  this  in 
shades  of  green,  ranging  from  pale 
spring  green  to  brilliant  emerald 
and  deep  forest  green.  The  only  re¬ 
lieving  note  in  the  scheme  is  white. 
Even  the  books  in  the  built-in  book¬ 
case  are  covered  in  uniform  jackets 
of  green  and  white.  The  room  is 
definitely  handsome  and  the  visitors 
are  charmed  by  it. 

Abraham  &  Straus  decfirated  the 
Regency  house.  No.  3.  The  living 
room  is  grey,  yellow  and  green;  the 
dining  room  green  and  wine.  No. 
14  is  a  typical  W.  &  J.  Sloane  in¬ 
terior.  The  dining  room  color 
scheme  here  is  black,  yellow,  coral 
and  grey. 

In  the  modern  interiors  that  are 
shown,  once  again  the  n<.)ticeable 
and  possibly  significant  thing  is  the 
extensive  use  of  built-in  furniture. 
House  No.  9,  decorated  by  Ann 
Hatfield,  features  this  on  a  display 
jjlacard :  “The  American  liungalow 
is  designed  to  show  how  by  using  a 
cariienter  to  construct  the  semi-built- 
iu  furniture,  by  using  beds  instead 
of  sofas,  a  house  can  be  completely 
furnished  for  about  $1,100.”  If 
this  keeps  on,  department  stores  will 
be  considering  adding  contract  de¬ 
partments  for  the  construction  of 
the.se  built-in  pieces,  just  as  they 
stock  unpainted  furniture  and  paint 
it  for  an  additional  charge. 


"Living-Kitchen,"  designed  by  Allmon  Fordyce,  in  the  America  at  Home 
exhibit  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair.  Food  preparation  space,  dining  space 
and  living  space  opening  on  to  a  terrace  with  a  fireplace. 
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ELECTRICAL 

APPLIANCES 

By  WILLIAM  WEST 


BJGCiKR  volume,  lowered  ex-  hy  the  Controllers’  C(»n}iress  of  ;i  j^eneral  average  of  all  groups 

ix.*nse  ratio,  Ix'tter  turnover,  XRDCA.  A  nnuiue  and  authorita-  combined.  It  is  to  those  average 

and  so  on — gains  right  along  tive  survey  (jf  hundreds  of  depart-  figures  that  we  shall  make  reference 

the  line  under  a  score  of  headings!  ment  stt)res.  M.O.R. — or  if  you  in  all  of  what  follows. 

(iood  news  for  electrical  a])i)liance  choose.  “1939  Departmental  Mer-  Concerning  ourselves  only  with 

l)eople  is  contained  in  the  1940  issue  chandising  and  ( Iperating  Results  data  relating  to  major  appliances, 

of  M.O.R.,  which  after  months  of  of  De])artment  Stores  and  Si)ecialty  we  reproduce  1939  figures  ]>aralleled 

painstaking  make-up  has  just  made  Stores" — emlxxlies  detailed  analyses  hy  comparative  figures  taken  from 

its  ai)|K*arance  before  the  footlights,  of  .stores  classified  hy  volume  in  si.x  the  1938  M.O.R. 

The  initials  M.O.R.  are  of  course  a  groups,  starting  with  “Sales  $500.-  -  -  ^  t  aq 

nickname  its  readers  iK'stcnved  years  (XX)  to  $1,000.0(X)'’  and  concluding  ***  ® 

ago  on  the  most  important  of  the  with  the  group  “.Sales  ()vcr  $10,-  It  will  he  seen  that  the  1939 

many  studies  published  annually  fXX),(XX)”.  There  is  then  ai)pended  cttlumns  of  the  tabulation  give  24 


Eloquent  Figures — Two  Chapters  of  Appliance  History 


Mtchanical 

Refrigerators 

Other  Major 

Appliances 

1 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

Cumulative  Markon.  % .  . 

35.5 

34.9  ' 

39.0 

38.7 

Markdowns,  at  retail.  %  to  sales .  • 

5.6 

6.0  j 

5.6 

6.5 

Stock  shortage,  %  to  sales  .  .  . 

0.4 

0.4  j 

0.5 

1.0 

Workroom  net  cost,  to  sales  of  parent  dept.  . . 

3.9 

3.5 

4.6 

5.0 

(iross  margin  %  to  sales . . 

28.2 

28.1  1 

31.5 

30.0 

Xumber  of  stock  turns . 

4.5 

3.8  1 

4.2 

3.6 

Sales  %  to  last  vear  .  . 

102. 

70.  1 

114. 

80. 

Returns  9^  to  gross  sales . 

15.6 

17.8 

14.2 

1 5.6 

.\verage  gross  sale.  Spring.  . .  . 

128.41 

126.71 

48.67 

4(:).95 

.\verage  gross  sale,  Fall  . 

1 19.49 

114.37 

48.24 

47.17 

%  Age  of  Stocks,  at  inventorv  6  mos.  or  less  .... 

74. 

60. 

77. 

70. 

%  -Age  of  Stocks,  over  6  mos.  less  than  12 . 

21. 

31. 

14. 

16. 

•Administrative  %  to  sales  . 

7.6 

8.1 

7.8 

8.1 

Fi.xed  plant  &  equip't  costs,  %  to  sales . 

2.3 

2.8 

2.7 

3.5 

Total  occupancy  %  to  sales  . 

4.9 

5.2 

5.3 

5.6 

Xewspaper  costs  %  to  sales . 

3.6 

3.5 

3.6 

4.0 

Total  publicitv  %  to  sales . 

5.2 

5.5 

5.6 

6.1 

Huving  to  sales  .  . 

4.4 

4.7 

4.3 

4.7 

Salespeople’s  salaries  %  to  sales . 

9.6' 

10.1 

10.1 

10.2 

General  selling  exjiense  %  to  sales . 

2.0 

2.3 

2.5 

2.8 

Deliverv  expense  ^  to  sales  . 

1.9 

1.2 

1.7 

1.4 

Total  selling  %  to  sales  .  . 

13.7 

14.3 

14.5 

15.0 

Potal  operating  expense  %  to  sales . 

36.8 

38.5 

38.2 

40.2 

Profit  or  Loss  (L)  . 

L8.6 

L10.4 

L6.7 

LI  0.2 

Note;  Bold  figures  in  1939  columns  indicate  failure  to 

surpass  corresponding  1938  figures. 

1 
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figures  for  mechanical  refrigerators 
and  24  for  other  major  appliances. 
Notably  of  those  48  figures  for  1939, 
only  4  (indicated  by  l)old  face  fig¬ 
ures)  are  bettered  by  the  corre¬ 
sponding  1938  figures!  Let  us  ex¬ 
amine  the  figures  opposite  a  few  of 
the  most  important  of  those  two 
dozen  specifications. 

Volum*  Gains 

The  largest  proportionate  gain  of 
all  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume — 
or  “Sales  %  to  Last  Year” — figures. 
The  tabulation  shows  mechanical 
refrigerator  sales  volume  in  1938 
was  only  70%  of  1937,  while  1939 
is  102%  of  the  1938  figure!  .-\n 
even  greater  gain  was  made  by 
Other  Major  Appliances :  1938 

figure  is  only  80%  of  1937  volume 
but  in  1939  that  volume  shifted 
from  reverse  into  high  and  register¬ 
ed  114%  of  the  1938  volume  figure. 

.\s  to  volume  gains  generally,  the 
section  of  M.O.R.  devoted  to  “In¬ 
terpretations  and  Observations"  has 
this  to  say;  “In  the  late  summer 
of  193')  the  trend  of  business  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  United  States  took 
a  decidedly  upward  turn.  This  was 
accelerated  in  Sei)tember  by  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  abroad,  with  a  result¬ 
ant  ])rice  boom  and  a  rush  to 
accumulate  inventories.  It  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  largely  as  a  consequence 
of  this  upward  trend  of  production 
that  sales  of  dei)artment  stores  and 
specialty  apparel  stores  increased, 
particularly  in  the  later  months  of 
the  year.” 

Oporoting  Expanses  Declina 

The  study  shows  that  operating 
costs  of  the  typical  store  declined 
only  slightly,  for  in  1939  they  were 
35.1%,  against  35.7%  in  1938;  they 
were  34.5%  in  1937.  Here  the 
M.O.R.  figures  coupling  expenses 
and  sales  for  1939  are  encouraging 
to  ai)i)liance  people : 


Profit  or  Loss 

True,  the  figures  opposite  the  final 
and  perhaps  most  interesting  classi¬ 
fication  of  all,  “Profit  or  Loss”,  still 
show  a  loss  for  1939.  But  just  as 
current  figures  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1940  show  sizable  profit 
gains  over  1939 — gains  of  16%  to 
32%  for  washers,  ironers,  cleaners, 
refrigerators — so  tbe  just  jiublisbed 
M.O.R.  indicates  that  in  1939  major 
appliances  did  much  to  haul  them¬ 
selves  from  red  mud  toward  solid 
black  ground.  Tbe  tabulation  shows 
Refrigerators  cut  jjercentage  losses 
17%  (from  10.4%  to  8.6%)  and 
( )tber  Major  Appliances  decreased 
their  losses  by  34%  (from  10.2% 
to  6.7%). 

It  is  well  to  be  frank.  Indeed, 
these  days  government  heads  have 
made  it  fashionable  to  be  frank,  to 
look  the  facts  in  the  face  and  to 
state  them,  however  disagreeable 
they  may  be.  So ;  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  have  still  a  long  row  to  hoe 
before  they  succeed  in  getting  into 
the  black.  They  have  jirogressed 
resolutely  but  are  at  be.st  pink, 
according  to  tbe  1939  record;  as  is 
shown  if  we  select  from  M.O.R. 
tbe  five  most  i)rofitable  deiiartments 
and  then  list  the  five  “losingest” 
departments : 


PROFITS-  PERCENT  TO  S.4LES 


Corsets  and  brassieres 

10.2% 

Ribbons 

9.1 

Women’s  hosiery 

8.1 

Jewelry 

7.5 

Basement  millinery 

6.6 

LOSSES  PERCENT  TO  SALES 

I’atterns 

16.6% 

Mechanical  refrigerators 

8.6 

Other  major  appliances 

6.7 

Oriental  ruRS 

5.7 

Tires,  etc. 

5.0 

Below:  As  Sales  Improve, 
Expenses  Decrease 


The  headache  of  returns  was  as 
usual  better  handled  by  the  appli¬ 
ance  departments.  The  typical  store 
as  a  whole  suffered  a  trifle  more  in 
1939  than  previously : 

SALES  RETURNS 

Percentage  of  Gross  Sales 

1937  8.8% 

1938  9.0 

1939  9.2 

But  here  arc  the  return  figures 
for  the  two  major  apidiance  divi¬ 
sions  compared  with  other  selected 
dei)artments.  covering  the  past  two 
years : 

SALES  RETURNS 

Percentage  of  Gross  Sales 


1939 

1938 

Oriental  ihrs 

21.9 

22.5 

Blouses  &  skirts 

20.8 

20.0' 

Radios.  talkitiR  machines 

18.8 

19.8 

•Aprons,  housedresses, 
uniforms 

17.4 

16.5 

Furs 

17.0 

18.6 

Sportswear,  knit  apparel  etc. 

16.7 

16.2 

NcRliRCes  &  robes 

16.5 

17.1 

Mechanical  refrigerators 

15.6 

16.7 

Other  major  appliances 

14.2 

15.6 

Prices 

The  price  history  of 

1939 

is  a 

comparatively  (piiet  page  of  major 
ap])liance  history.  There  were  mod¬ 
est  gains,  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
early  history  of  1940  with  its  un- 
lirecedented  jirice  slashing  by  re¬ 
frigerator  manufacturers — and  of 
course  refrigerators  represent  about 
25%  of  the  total  appliance  business. 
Here  are  the  M.O.R.  price  figures 
showing  average  gross  sale : 


AVERAGE  GROSS  SALE 


1939 

1938 

Refrigerators,  Spring 

$128.41 

$126.71 

Refrigerators,  Fall 

119.49 

114.37 

Other  Major  -App’ces, 
Spring 

48.67 

46.95 

Other  Major  .App’ces, 
Fall 

48.24 

47.17 

Gross  Margin 

The  M.O.R.  figures  relating  to 
Gross  Margin  are  especially  inter¬ 
esting  to  electrical  appliance  people, 
for  the  major  appliance  depart¬ 
ments,  alas,  are  at  the  foot  of  the 
tabulation  which  appears  in  “Inter¬ 
pretation  and  Observations”.  Listed 
are  13  departments  with  relatively 
high  gross  margins  and  9  with 
characteristically  low  gross  margin : 
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DECREASE  IN 

INCREASE  IN 

EXPENSE  RATIO 

SALES 

Other  Major  -Appliances 

2.0% 

14  % 

Silverware 

2.0 

14 

Furs 

1.9 

19.0 

Domestic  Floor  Coverings 

1.9 

6.0 

Sportswear,  Knit  -Apparel,  etc. 

1.8 

10.0 

Mechanical  Refrigerators 

1.7 

2.0 

Pictures,  Framing,  Mirrors 

1.7 

10.0 

Furniture 

1.5 

7.0 
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There  are  G-E  PORTABLE  RADIOS  to  push,  for  vacationists  and 
folks  who  rock  on  the  porch. 


There  are  G-E  ROASTERS  to  push,  for  summer  cottages  and  pkmcs, 
for  cool  cooking  right  at  home. 

There  are  G-E  TABLE  APPLIANCES  to  push,  for  summer  entertain- 
ing...TOASTERS,  COFFEE  MAKERS  (the  first  step  toward  really  smooth 


Captions 
on  Your  Counter  Displays 


iced  drinks),  GRILLS,  WAFFLE  IRONS  and  the  MIXER  with  the 
FANS  .  .  .  Lady — Could  You  Use  a  Breeze?  speedy  juicer. 


There  are  G-E  REFRIGERATORS  to  push,  for  salads,  frozen  desserts 
ROASTERS ...  For  Home-cooked  Meals  at  the  Cottage  ever-ready  ice  cubes. 


^^DIO^  .  .  .  The  Newsy  Traveling  Companion 


REFRIGERATORS  .  .  .  Salad  Days  Are  Here  Aga'm 


RANGES  ...  Cook  Well  and  Keep  Cool 


And  we  don’t  have  to  remind  you  of  all  the  G-E  FANS  you  can  sell 
for  home  and  office. 

General  Electric  isn’t  letting  up  on  advertising,  just  because  it’s  hot. 
Full  pages  in  color  and  in  black  and  white  are  scheduled  ail  through 
summer.  They  furnish  the  buy  appeal.  YOU  furnish  the  eye  appeaL  with 
displays  and  promotions.  And  we  remind  you,  special  promotions  are  go¬ 
ing  on  all  the  time.  Ask  your  distributor’s  salesman  about  them — or  write 
us  direct.  This  is  a  swell  time  to  swell  your  G-E  sales.  General  Electric 
Co.,  Bldg.  22C,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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OVER  40%  GROSS  MARGIN 


Percentage  of  Sales 


Ribbons 

48  % 

Laces,  Trimmings 

45.7 

Millinery  (main  store) 

45.4 

Pictures.  FraminR,  etc. 

44.3 

Millinery  (basement) 

44.2 

Corsets  &  Brassieres 

43.7 

Lamps  &  Shades 

41.3 

Gifts 

41.0 

Jewelry 

40.9 

Stationery 

40.7 

Handkerchiefs 

40.4 

China  &  Glassware 

40.4 

.Art  Needlework 

40.3 

UNDER  33%  GROSS  MARGIN 
PerrentaRe  of  Sales 

Oriental  ruRs 

.32.7% 

Piece  Goods  (basement) 

.32.5 

Radios,  etc. 

.32.2 

Hosiery  ( basement ) 

.32.2 

Books  &  MaRazines 

.32.0 

Dresses  (basement) 

31.7 

Other  Major  Appliances 

.31.5 

Tires  &  .Auto  .Accessories 

28.9 

Mechanical  Refrigerators 

28.2 

Refrigerator  grf)ss  margin  in 
1939  was  but  1/10  of  1%  better 
than  in  1938  (28.2%  vs.  28.1%). 
while  Other  Major  Ai)i)liances  did 
considerably  better,  registering 
31.5%  again.st  the  30.0%  of  1938. 

Tiiniov«r 

A  brighter  chapter  is  provided 
by  Turnover  figures.  W'e  quote 
M.O.R. :  “A  large  number  of  de¬ 
partments  increased  their  turnover 
speed  by  10%  or  more — three  of 
them.  Mechanical  Refrigerators. 
Junior  Miss  Coats.  Furs,  by  20%. ” 
Similarly  Other  Major  Appliances 
increased  their  turnover  rate  bv 
17%. 

5«Year  Digest,  All  Deporttnmts 

In  conclusion — as  an  aid  to  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  appliance  statistics 
here  i)resented — this  thumbnail, 
tabular  history  of  the  average  store 
during  the  ])ast  five  years  as  record- 


ed  by 

M.O.R.  the 

figures 

are  in 

percent 

to  sales : 

GROSS  TOTAL 

YEAR 

MARGIN  EXPENSE  PROFIT 

1935 

35.5 

33.9 

1.6 

1936 

36.1 

33.5 

2.6 

1937 

36.1 

34.5 

1.6 

1938 

36.0 

35.7 

0.3 

1939 

36.7 

.35.1 

1.6 

Regarding  these  statistics.  M.O.R. 
observes :  “Operating  profits  ex¬ 
panded  by  more  than  1%  of  sales, 
according  to  the  rejxirts  of  323 


Appliance  Showpiece 
and  Instruction  Center. 
Recently  transferred 
from  Cleveland,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Institute 
is  housed  in  a  luxuri¬ 
ously  equipped  new 
building  at  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


stores  furnishing  data  for  this  study, 
and  this  expansion  was  due  to  an 
imjtrovement  in  the  gross  margin 
factor  as  well  as  to  a  reduction  in 
the  e.xjtense  ratio.  .  .  .  The  results 
may  be  considered  satisfactory  .  .  . 
However,  contemplation  of  the  fact 
that  reduction  in  the  expense  ratio 
from  the  1938  jteak  was  not  alone 
accountable  for  the  whole  profit  ex¬ 
pansion  last  year  will  give  small 
comfort  to  those  forward-looking 
retailers  who  believe  that  ex]ienses 
must  be  reduced  rather  than  mar¬ 
gins  ex])anded.” 

Onward  and  Upward 

Refrigerator  shipments  continue 
to  gain.  According  to  figures  of 
National  Electrical  Manufacturers 
-•Vssociation,  sales  of  household 
model  electric  refrigerators  to  dis¬ 
tributors  and  dealers  totalled  315,- 
935  units  during  April,  1940.  a  30.5 
percent  increase  over  the  same 
month  of  1939.  World  sales  of 
household  electric  models  by 
NEM.\  meml)er  companies  during 
the  first  four  months  of  1940  total¬ 
led  1,072.982  lK)xes.  up  32  |x?rcent 
over  the  1939  period. 

Refrigerator  people,  having  so 
successfully  promoted  6-foot  boxes 
last  year  and  this,  are  exjxjcted  to 
emphasize  next  the  8-foot  1k)x.  one 
of  which  lias  just  been  introduced 
at  $149.95  complete.  Consumer 
trend  to  larger  boxes  has  lieen 
irarkedly  encouraged  by  the  grow¬ 


ing  iiopularity  of  money-saving 
containers  of  large  size :  milk  in  2- 
([uart  containers  and  fruit  juices, 
lieer  and  soft  drinks  in  bottles  and 
cans  of  nearly  as  great  cajiacity. 
Big  containers  need  elbow  room  and 
unquestionably  their  increasing  use 
helps  the  sale  of  large  refrigerators. 

Vacuum  cleaners  are  strong, 
better  than  (>00,000  units  sold  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  four  months  of  1940, 
according  to  the  V'^acuum  Cleaner 
Manufacturers’  .Association.  During 
.\l)ril  139,768  floor  cleaners  sold,  a 
gain  of  40  percent  over  the  1939 
month.  Meanwhile  hand  cleaners 
hit  30.441  units,  up  24  percent  over 
•April,  1939.  Total  vacuum  cleaner 
sales  during  the  first  four  months, 
612,879  units,  a  24.5  percent  in¬ 
crease  over  the  1939  period. 

Washer  shipments  in  .April  up  16 
])ercent  over  last  year  to  a  total  of 
135,179  units,  according  to  the 
-American  Washer  and  Ironer 
Manufacturers  .Association.  Price 
trends  continue  u])ward,  $72.38  for 
the  first  four  months  compared  with 
$69.06  for  the  1939  period. 

Ironer  shipments  gained  an  eye¬ 
lash  less  than  16  percent,  this  .April 
against  same  month  of  1939,  accord¬ 
ing  to  .AWIM.A.  For  the  first  four 
months,  unit  sales  gain  was  3(2 
l>ercent  over  the  1939  i)eriod.  while 
the  price  average  declined  slightly. 
$68.68  against  $71.45  registered 
during  first  four  months  of  19.39. 
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CORSETS 

HOSIERY 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


Never  a  Dull  Moment  in  the  Life  of  a 
Corset  Buyer 


WHILE  there  is  slower  selling 
of  corsets  during  the  suniiner 
months  in  most  corset  depart¬ 
ments,  there  is  always  work  to  be 
done  l)v  the  successful  corset  buyer. 
What  with  sales,  inventories,  suin- 
iner  jmnnotions,  planning  for  the 
fall  season,  and  a  depleted  sales 
force  as  the  result  of  vacations,  it 
takes  a  buyer’s  all  to  keep  things 
going  at  normal. 

The  crack  buyers  I  know  are 
those  who  do  not  let  down  during 
slack  seasons.  One  such  buyer  tells 
me  she  takes  care  to  see  that  she  is 
in  e.xcellent  ])hysical  condition  so 
she  may  put  pep  into  the  depart¬ 
ment  when  and  if  it  shows  signs  of 
lagging. 

“When  customers  come  into  an 
air  conditioned  store  from  a  hot- 
griddle-like  street,  the  first  duty  of 
our  sales|)eople  is  to  make  the  cus¬ 
tomer  comfortable:  not  rush  her, 
but  use  plenty  of  tact  in  adjusting 
the  customer  to  the  change  in  at- 
ino.sphere,”  she  says.  She  tells  us 
that  customers  are  more  likely  to 
come  around  to  a  more  satisfactory 
purcha.se — and  that  purchase  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  wardrobe  con¬ 
scious  one.  because  of  the  proper 
approach.  Unless  customers  have 
had  time  to  cool  off  a  bit  and  relax, 
trying  on  corsets  in  the  summer¬ 
time  is.  to  say  the  least,  trying, 
riiose  given  unhurried  service  are 
sure  to  remember  it  when  it  comes 
time  for  the  autumn  wardrobe  pur¬ 
chase. 

It  is  noticeable  this  year  that 
some  of  our  leading  stores  have 
used  much  the  same  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  their  sales  as  for  regular 
l)romotions  and  that  departments 
have  not  gone  in  for  the  rummage- 
sale  dei)artment  displays.  Reports 
from  stores  say  that  in  this  way 
lH)th  sale  and  regular  merchandise 
have  come  in  for  normal  distribu¬ 


tion.  In  many  cases  garments  at 
regular  mark-up  have  been  sold 
when  customers  have  come  in  be¬ 
cause  of  a  sale  ad.  Also  it  is  said 
that  with  sale  inirchases  additional 
.selling  of  at  least  one  light  summer 
garment  at  regular  mark-up  is  in¬ 
cluded.  With  the  increa.se  in  the 
.selling  of  white  and  the  acceptance 
of  i)antie  girdles,  especially  in  better 
grades  and  larger  sizes,  the  more 
ap])ealing  promotion  of  sale  gar¬ 
ments  and  displays  throughout  the 


departments  has  brought  a  healthier 
business,  we  hear. 

As  should  be,  corsets  this  early 
summer  came  in  for  light,  airy  and 
delicate  i)romotion  by  our  fashion 
minded  stores.  A  great  deal  of  win¬ 
dow  si)ace  was  acct^rded  them,  one 
store  using  beruffied  ])astel  chiflfon 
parasols  both  in  window  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Another  store  u.sed  a  small 
corner  window  to  show  a  full  length 
manikin  fastening  the  garter  of  her 
foundation  garment.  I'liis  was  a 
striking  and  lifelike  display  and  ex¬ 
tremely  well  done.  Plastic  forms  in¬ 
side  garments  continue  in  favor,  in 
one  instance  using  a  wing  arrange- 
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transplant*  your 
faronta, 
best-for-your-figur*  j 
corseting  into  the 
lightset,  coolest 
fabrics  for  summer. 
In  the  corset  salon, 
fourth  floor 


Lord  &  Taylor  featured  corset  coolness  in 
a  variety  of  types  to  suit  varyin9  needs. 


nient  on  the  center  };annent  in  the 
windtiw  display  to  further  the  theme 
of  an  ad  claiininjr.  “All  our  corsets 
got  wings.” 

Buyers  of  .slightly  under  top 
minded  fashion  retail  estahlishments 
have  felt  that  they  should  have  more 
windows.  They  believe  increased 
promotion  would  increase  luisiness 
in  greater  proportion  to  exitense  in¬ 
volved.  Corsets  are  certainly  blaz¬ 
ing  a  trail  with  the  latest  Controllers 
Congress  M.O.R.  figures.  If  we 
have  a  bonanza  why  not  play  it  ? 

Dvportnwntai  Coordination 

One  of  the  most  commendable 
inter-department  coordinations  we 
have  heard  about  recently  is  one 
which  took  jtlace  in  Jitne  between 
the  corset  deitartment  and  the  beau¬ 
ty  salon  with  its  modern  electrical 
reduc'ing  machines  of  James  Mc- 
Creery  &  Co.  Here  we  have  two 
naturals,  two  deiiartments  which 
cater  to  the  molding  of  women’s  fig- 
ttres. 

W’e  reproduce  in  th.ese  columns 
an  ad  which  McCreery  ran  twice. 
Re|M)rts  have  it  that  results  were 
splendid.  The  weather  prevailing 
was  not  particularly  propitious  hut 
we  hear  that  customers  came  in 
either  to  the  beauty  salon  or  corset 
deitartment  asking  what  “it”  was  all 
about.  .After  all.  if  one  gets  custom¬ 
ers  coming  in  to  ask  the  “where¬ 
fore”.  that’s  something. 

W  hile  this  plan  is  still  new  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  report  that 
some  time  after  the  promotion  the 
corset  dejtartment  had  an  average 
of  three  calls  a  week  to  the  beauty 
salon  for  a  fitter,  is  indicative  of  its 
success.  Of  course,  one  thing  in 
favor  of  the  success  of  the  idea  is 
the  fact  that  the  corset  department 
and  the  beauty  salon  are  on  one 
floor. 

Coordination  between  corset  de¬ 
partments  and  dress  departments  is 
relatively  new  but  here  is  a  new 
lx)rn  babe  which  looks  to  us  to  be 
well  worth  nourishing  out  of  its  in¬ 
cubator  stage.  If  a  corset  depart¬ 
ment  and  a  beauty  salon  with  its 
most  modern  equipment  cooi)erate 
so  nicely  the  dress  deiiartment 
should  lie  encouraged  to  join  the 
])rocession. 

Going  back  over  summer  promo¬ 
tions  in  the  metropolitan  area  we 
note  that  of  all  figure  types  the 
junior  came  in  for  the  largest  share. 


It  may  be  because  of  this  tliat  we 
get  rejMirts  that  junior  garments  en¬ 
joyed  a  good  season.  .And  the  re¬ 
port  adds  that  a  large  ])ercentage  of 
these  garments  were  in  white  and 
in  ])antie  girdles.  Such  ad  heads  as 
these  were  fruitful:  “Don’t  Depend 
on  A’outh”,  and  “Let  Our  Junior- 
Bar  ‘Glamorize’  A^our  Curves.  Even 
the  Slimmest  A^oungsters  Need 


The  Bulletin’s  semi-annual 
Corset  and  Brassiere  Market 
section  will  appear  in  the 
August  issue.  The  princi¬ 
pal  manufacturers’  fall  and 
winter  lines  will  he  covered 
and  there  will  he  interesting 
articles  on  the  mechanics  of 
retail  corset  department  op¬ 
eration.  Look  for  the  August 
issue  of  The  Bulletin. 


Pointers  on  W’here  Control  Is 
Necessary”  and  “Sizing  Up  the 
Debutante  Torso”.  The  importance 
of  junior  sections  in  corset  depart¬ 
ments  is  being  felt  more  and  more 
each  .season.  Bandeaux  for  them 
which  build  up  or  maintain  a  well 
rounded  youthful  curve  are  no 
longer  scoffed  at  by  the  very  young 
lady  when  she  has  been  made  aware 
of  the  fact  that  today’s  line  is  to- 
morntw’s  jwide.  The  consciousness 
which  has  been  increasing  of  the 
advantages  of  women  having  their 
brassieres  fitted  properly  is  defi¬ 
nitely  spreading  to  juniors.  The 
limited  educational  work  being  done 
on  jxiinting  out  to  the  young 
woman  that  if  she  gives  the  bust 
correct  support  in  youth  the  true 
lines  will  obtain  in  later  years,  is 
commendable.  This  being  so,  more 
of  the  same  seems  the  logical  trend 
to  follow. 
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Beiges  and  Light  Taupes  Lead 
in  Fall  Hosiery  Colors 


NUW  that  excitement  attendant 
on  tlie  introduction  ot  Xylon 
hosiery  has  eased  off,  interest  in 
the  industry  has  begun  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  new  colors  for  fall.  While 
not  all  the  foremost  manufacturers 
have  their  colors  ready  for  release  at 
this  writing,  enough  have  to  give  us 
a  representative  jncture  of  what  we 
may  ex])ect.  .-\  continuance,  at  the 
start  at  any  rate,  of  many  of  the 
summer  shades  to  blend  into  the 
autumn  selling  is  a  welcome  mer¬ 
chandising  iKjint,  buyers  tell  us.  The 
intrcKluction  of  lightly  shaded  taupes 
will  give  im])etus  to  jwfunotion  but 
most  l)elieve  will  not  be  a  volume 
seller  in  some  parts  of  tbe  country, 
notably  in  the  East,  :md  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  will  not  Ik*  jKipular  until  the 
season  is  well  on  its  way. 

Stress  is  being  jdaced  on  the  short- 
skirted  slim  silhouette  which  will 
demand  (|uieter  tones  in  stockings. 
Stylists  are  giving  out  widespread 
advice  against  the  wearing  of  strong 
stocking  shades  with  the  fall  fashions 
and  agree  that  anything  but  soft 
harmonizing  colors  would  create  an 
apache-like  appearance  in  an  other¬ 
wise  slim,  sleek  visual  effect. 

Xylon  colors  for  fall  seem  at  this 
time  to  average  al)out  four  and  take 
in  the  light  l)eige.  the  rosy  lK*ige  and 
the  winter  suntan  shades.  At  pres¬ 
ent  buyers  tell  us  that  color  has  little 
significance  in  the  selling  of  Xylon. 
When  women  ask  for  them  they  will 
take  whatever  color  is  available  and 
pay  the  asking  ])rice  without  .mur¬ 
mur.  The  fall  season  will  not  see  an 
abundance  of  this  yarn,  we  are  told, 
but  those  stores  which  in  the  i)ast 
have  been  gocxl  customers  of  old- 
established  manufacturers  will  get 
projH)rtionate  deliveries  without 
difficulty.  Fifty-one  gauge  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  fore  with  48  and  45  fol¬ 
lowing,  we  hear. 

Knee-length  or  three-quarter 
stockings  of  cotton  and  wool  are  be¬ 
ing  strongly  considered  for  fall  sell¬ 
ing  for  caminis  and  high  school  wear. 
If  the  short  plaid  skirts  worn  at  or 
slightly  above  the  knee  Itecome  jxjpu- 
lar  with  the  college  and  school  girl, 
it  is  felt  that  if  they  are  priced  right, 
such  hose  will  be  good.  The  cable 
stitch  tyi)e  is  expected  to  lead.  Some 
of  the  .'\merican-made  hose  are  like¬ 


ly  adaptations  of  the  imported  ones 
of  last  year.  EarkwotKl,  for  instance, 
is  putting  out  a  cable  stitch  cotton 
to  retail  at  which  they  call  “Hi- 
Jinks”.  In  all  wool,  it  will  retail  at 
$1.25  and  in  rabbit’s  wool  at  $1. 
These  have  elastic  tops  and  come  in 
what  they  call  their  "Pigskin”  colors 
of  Line  Beige,  Fraternity  Wine, 
.Sorority  Blue,  White,  Varsity 
Brown,  Cdieer  Red,  Campus  (ireen, 
and  Pennant  Blue.  The  rabbit’s 
wool  socks  are  in  6x3. 

Th*  Mmiding  of  Nylon  Hoso 

Xow  that  Xylon  hose  have  been  in 
retail  stores  approximately  a  month 
the  necessity  for  the  handling  of  re¬ 
turns  and  accidental  snags  and  runs 
(Kcurring  at  the  counter  brings  up 
the  subject  of  mending.  Xylon  hose 
can  Ik*  mended  we  find,  and  no  trace 
of  the  mending  will  show  if  the  stock¬ 
ings  arc  lK)arded  afterwards.  Your 
columnist  went  to  the  headquarters 
of  a  concern  which  s^jecialize  in  this 
work  and  saw  some  remarkable  ex¬ 
amples  of  this.  While  this  concern 
furnishes  equipment  and  menders  to 
department  .stores,  the  work  of 
lK)arding  of  XAlon  is  difficult  in  the 
store,  unless  sufficient  space  is 
allowed  for  the  forms.  At  head¬ 
quarters.  there  are  forms  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  sizes,  and  sometimes,  we  were 
told,  in  a  store  there  will  Ik*  one 
form  of  size  9p2  which  must  take 
care  of  all  sizes  alxjve  and  1k*1ow. 

It  may  lie  interesting  to  note  that 
while  visiting  this  plant,  I  saw  large 
boxes  of  Xylon  which  were  .sent  in 
by  a  large  department  store  for 
mending  because  of  accidents  in 
counter  handling.  They  were  to  lie 
mended,  Ixtarded  and  sent  back  to 
the  stt)re  in  as  j^rfect  condition  as 
when  they  arrived  from  the  mills. 

( )ne  store  which  has  a  mending 
unit  located  adjacent  to  the  hosiery 
department  tells  us  there  is  scjine  ad¬ 
vantage  in  preventing  credits.  They 
also  said  they  sometimes  have  stock¬ 
ings  .sent  in  from  other  stores  for 
mending. 

.Advantages  pointed  out  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  mending  establish¬ 
ment  were  that  a  unit  in  the  store 
gives  service  while  waiting ;  that 
many  women  do  not  know  stockings 
can  be  mended  and  at  how  reasonable 


a  cost;  and  that  if  there  is  no  unit 
in  the  store,  the  suggestion  of  a 
twenty-four  hour  service  by  sending 
them  out  will  make  a  closer  contact 
l)etween  store  and  cu.stomer  by  bring¬ 
ing  her  back  for  the  mended  hose. 

Fall  Colon 

"Wing”  colors  are  l)eing  launched 
for  fall  by  the  .Archer  Hosiery.  Their 
new  colors  are  significant  because  of 
their  continued  lightness.  They  fore¬ 
cast  lK*iges  with  copi)er  tints,  rust 
and  gold  for  costume  color  range. 
The  bird  motif  is  carried  throughout 
all  promotional  material  which  offers 
wide  and  dramatic  promotional  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  stores. 

Firccrest  is  a  delicate  rosy  rust. 
Finch  is  a  du.sty  rose  l)eige. 
Chatterer  is  ;i  soft  rosy  wine  tone. 
Tamifier  is  a  true  l)eige. 

Plumage  is  a  pale  taupe  l)eige. 
Oriole  is  a  clear  golden  l)eige. 

Echo  is  a  light  rosy  tan. 

Flamingo  is  a  rosy  coppertone 
blend. 

Thrash  is  a  delicate  iK)wdery 
brown. 

Topaza  is  a  misty  lieige. 

Believing  that  color  for  fall  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  “puppets  of 
fashion”,  LarkwtKKl  names  the  new 
colors  “Pantomime”.  The  collection 
consists  of  clear  beiges  planned  to 
accent  the  first  fashions  of  this 
autumn  as  well  as  black.  With  the 
continuance  of  short  skirts  and  with 
the  ])rediction  of  grey  and  brown  furs 
being  of  style  prominence,  these 
colors  have  lK*en  styled  in  accord¬ 
ance  : 

Confetti,  a  copjjery  Iteige. 

Ciquette,  a  light  rosy  l)eige. 
Masque,  a  cocoa  brown  beige. 
Columbine,  a  warm  rosy  beige. 
Mardi  Gras,  a  rusty  suntan  beige. 
Domino,  a  rose  taupe  beige. 
Masquerade,  a  subtle  vintage 
.shade. 

Marionette,  a  rosy  suntan. 

Mimic,  a  neutral  tan  beige. 
Pompon,  a  golden  tan  l)eige. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  slim 
silhouette  for  fall,  Rollins  have  styled 
their  colors  so  that  eyes  which  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  full  swing 
skirt  will  not  suddenly  find  hosiery 
out  of  harmony  when  brought  more 
into  direct  line  with  the  ensemble. 
They  introduce  "Jack  Frost”  names 
for  their  new  shades  which  run  to 
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tlie  rosy  copper,  rusty  lieijjfe  and 
winter  suntan.  Several  liglit  I)eiges 
liave  lieen  selected  for  suninier- 
into-fall  promotion  and  for  accent  for 
black  and  the  darker  basic  costume 
colors : 

Frost  Tan,  a  tan  beige. 

Fittersu'cet,  a  rosy  coi)|K‘r  beige. 
Pixie,  a  warm  rosy  l)eige. 
Cranberry,  a  wine  tone. 

Heather,  a  mauve,  tau|x'  beige. 
Harvest,  a  winter  suntan  for  light 
tan  shoes. 

Sprite,  a  rusty  Ixige. 

Autumn,  a  light  rosy  Iteige. 

FJ^,  a  frosty  brown  beige. 

Goblin,  a  light  fall  Ixige. 

Munsingwear  has  brought  out 
their  new  fall  colors  in  soft  warm 
colors  in  the  medium  range.  The 
names  of  the  colors  are  in.s])ired  by 
the  tales  of  “.Xrahian  Nights” : 
Fxotic,  a  muted  copixT  beige. 
Paydad,  a  rosy  Ixige. 

Mystery,  a  soft  Ixige. 

Persian  Plum,  a  wine  tone. 

.Hi  Baba,  a  greyed  beige. 

Gem,  a  golden  beige. 

.Aladdin,  a  versatile  ]»iistel-brown. 
.Mirage,  a  burnished  heige  with  a 
rosy  cast. 

Desert  Sand,  a  light  slightly- 
browned  beige. 

Carax'an,  a  neutral  tan  beige. 

( fffering  more  subdued  ho.siery 
tones  for  wear  with  the  short  skirts. 
Huffman  Hosiery  has  gone  into  a 
medium  quality  of  color  for  the  vital¬ 
ly  colored  clothes  with  brisk  shades 
ti )  accent  black  : 

.Autumn  Sun,  coi)pery  bronze 
beige. 

Meadow  Rose,  subdued  rose  beige. 
Browtileaf,  warm  brown  beige. 
Knotty  Pine,  toast  tan  Ixige. 
Harvest  Tan,  neutral  tan  beige. 
Campfire,  copixry  r(*se  beige. 
Field  Beige,  light  warm  beige. 
Wine  Sap,  wine  Ix'ige. 
Mauz’ereood,  tau]>e  beige. 

Rusty  Coat,  rust  beige. 

It  is  reported  to  us  that  (lotham's 
sheer  cotton  mesh  stocking  designed 
by  U.  S.  Government  Research  De¬ 
partment  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
known  as  U.  S.  Government  style 
106  is  finding  all  the  favor  which 
was  exjxcted  of  it. 

The  new  fall  colors  for  Gotham’s 
silk  line  are : 

Monterey,  a  skin  tone  for  evening. 
Joyous,  a  blush  beige. 

Coeo,  a  light  muted  l)eige. 
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Peck  &  Peck  continues  its  ad  series, 

built  on  the  tormula  of  amusing  illus¬ 
tration  plus  down-to-earth  copy. 

Plantation,  a  medium  beige. 

.Amber,  an  amber  beige. 

.Sun  Copper,  a  lustrous  sun  tone. 

Fiesta,  a  sunburnt  beige. 

Tabasco,  a  rosy  copper. 

Cinnabar,  a  rose  beige. 

Rancho,  a  rosy  brown. 

Prairie,  a  coffee  brown. 

Grey  tone,  a  medium  grey  beige. 

Peruvia,  a  subtle  rose-wine. 

riiey  are  continuing  Bamboo,  a 
clear  light  beige,  and  Good  Earth,  a 
neutral  grey. 

In  the  Berkshire  line  for  fall  there 
will  be  lK)th  light  and  dark  colors 
though  they  believe  the  lighter 
shades  will  continue,  for  the  time 
Ixing.  to  have  countrywide  accept¬ 
ance.  They  suggest  that  added  sales 
could  be  made  if  promotion  be  given 
darker  shades  in  the  sheer  weights. 

Their  colors  are : 

Dark  Horse,  a  rich  brown. 

.He,  a  light  brown. 

Eagle,  a  brown-taupe. 

Fazen,  The  beige  of  a  fawn. 

Drum,  a  light  beige. 


Trumpet,  a  bright  copixr. 

['lume,  a  popular  rosy-copper. 
Bonfire,  a  glint  t)f  red. 
Torchlight,  a  true  ccjrdovan 
brown  tone. 

Flare,  a  light  wine. 

The  fall  hosiery  colors  released 
by  The  Te.xtile  Color  Card  .\ssocia- 
tion  are : 

Tropicana,  a  blush  beige. 
Mexicotta,  an  e.xotic  n)sy  tone. 
Sun  Copper,  a  lustrous  sun  tone. 
.Samoa  Beige,  a  spirited  medium 
beige. 

Talhusco,  a  vilwant  rosy  copjx'r. 
Peruz'ia,  a  subtle  wine-tinted 
beige. 

Coco,  a  smart  neutral  Ixige. 
rtazenmist,  a  medium  sandy  beige. 
Mustard  Beige,  a  lively  spicy 
beige. 

Ricatan,  a  golden  coffee  tan. 


U.  S.  Travel  Almanac 

“Calendar  of  Events  of  Regitmal 
and  National  Interest  in  the  United 
States.  July  I'lirough  December 
1940,"  is  the  title  of  a  25-page  book¬ 
let  just  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Travel  Bureau,  which  operates 
under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Bark  Service.  Department  of  tlie 
Interior.  Hundreds  of  carnivals, 
festivals,  contests,  e.xhibitions.  con¬ 
ventions.  e.x])ositions  and  fairs  are 
listed — everything  from  the  .\nnual 
Mi«l.summer  Snow  Festival  sched¬ 
uled  for  July  20  in  Two  Rivers, 
Wisconsin,  to  the  Turkey  Carnival 
in  Uniontown,  Alabama,  on  No¬ 
vember  11.  There  is  the  Feast  Day 
of  Neustra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  in 
December  at  Saute  Fe.  New  Me.xico 
and  there  is  the  Shakespearean 
Festival  which  Ashland.  <  )regon, 
will  stage  .\ngust  4  to  12. 

t  hher  events  listed  concern  hor¬ 
ticulture.  fishing  and  hunting,  arch¬ 
ery.  live  sux'k.  ha.sehall.  boating, 
golf,  education,  aviation.  The  reader 
is  advised  of  the  Annual  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  in  Providence.  Rhode 
Island,  in  November,  and  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  Fncamp- 
nxmt  next  month  at  Santa  Cruz. 
California.  The  ]mrpose  of  the 
Calendar,  a  preface  states,  is  to  fol¬ 
low  the  exanqile  of  the  Ciovernment 
Touri.st  Bureaus  of  most  major  na¬ 
tions  by  publishing,  as  they  <lo.  a 
calendar  of  events  for  use  hy  travel¬ 
lers  in  ])lanning  tours.  It  is  a  timely 
booklet. — W.  W. 
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DuraBtau  Hotiary  FtnitUtt  •  ProJuet  of  Setiollar  Brot., 
Inc.  •  M/rt.  of  Textile  Soape,  Sofia  n4r»,  Oilt,  Pinithet 
Calling  &  VPgsimorglanJ  Stg.e  Phila.  •  St  Catkarinas,  Ont,  Can. 


(iniBheci  is  given  a  film  of  exquisite  beauty, 
flattering  as  canJle-liglit.  Tbe  soft,  muteJ 
rickness  of  texture  ~  faskionakly  Jull  and 
skeer  appearing  —  kas  a  suave  appeal,  irre* 
sistikle,  compelling.  Tkis  —  and  tke  extra 
resistance  to  wear  tkese  finishes  give  — 
make  your  selling  jok  easier,  your  turn* 
over  more  rapid,  your  profits  more  sure. 


A  HEXBERT  OANIBL  kAYMAN  ILiJJSTRATION  *  FURNITURK  FROM  WaSTINO,  SVANS  O  CCUORK 
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Saving  Labor  and  Postage  on 
Collection  Correspondence 

By  JOSEPH  L.  FOWLER 

Assistant  Credit  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston 


UNDER  our  former  collection 
procedure,  it  was  usually  the 
15th  of  the  month  before  we 
had  the  overdue  balances  trans¬ 
ferred  to  collection  cards,  and  were 
ready  to  send  the  first  dun. 

About  seven  years  ago,  we  found 
that  a  supplementary  collection  card 
was  unnecessary,  and  devised  a 
combination  ledger  and  collection 
card  record. 

After  the  bills  are  mailed,  tbe 
total  of  the  monthly  debit,  credit, 
and  balance  is  posted  to  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  card.  The  right-hand 
side  is  used  as  a  collection  card  for 
records  of  duns  sent  and  other  col¬ 
lection  memorandums. 

A  considerable  amount  of  labor 
was  saved  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  ledger  and  collection  record  l)e- 
cause  it  eliminated  the  writing  and 
discarding  of  about  10.000  collection 
cards  monthly  as  well  as  the  posting 
to  date  of  20,000  others. 

In  addition,  we  were  able  to  start 
sending  our  first  form-letter  dun 
alxtut  tbe  lOtb  of  the  month,  and 
the  second  one  about  the  20th. 

\Vc  continued  f)n  this  plan  until 
alxait  three  years  ago.  when  we  re¬ 
placed  the  form  collection  letter 
with  a  printed  reminder  at  a  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  in  lal)or,  supplies, 
and  postage  expense. 

N«w  Collection  Routine 

At  the  same  time,  we  revised  our 
collection  prfK'edure  so  that  we  could 
.send  the  reminder  ten  days  earlier 
and  enclose  it  w'ith  the  monthly  bill. 
In  order  to  do  this,  we  start  about 
the  25th  of  each  month  to  examine 
the  current  bills.  When  we  find  an 
unpaid  account  rendered,  we  look  at 
the  ledger  card  to  see  how  many 
months  it  is  in  arrears,  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  syml)ol  is  noted  on  the  bill  and 
card.  The  symlwl  imlicates  the  re¬ 
minder  that  will  be  enclosed  with 
the  bill  on  tbe  first  of  the  month.  A 
small  line  is  drawn  under  the  last 
balance  so  that  if  a  payment  is  made 
between  the  time  the  bill  is  marked 


An  address  delivered  at 
the  Credit  Management 
Division's  Convention  in 
Cleveland  last  month. 

and  the  end  of  the  month,  the  re¬ 
minder  will  be  changed  before  the 
bill  is  mailed. 

On  the  first  of  the  month,  the 
symboled  bills  are  folded  separately 
and  turned  over  to  the  Collection 
Department  in  ledger  order  to  at¬ 
tach  the  reminder,  and  insert  them 
in  window  envelopes. 

I'he  reminder  is  gummed  on  the 
back,  one  inch  wide,  across  the  top, 
and  all  that  is  necessary  to  attach  it 
to  the  bill  is  to  touch  the  gummed 
surface  to  a  water  wheel. 

.\lthough  it  takes  less  time  to  en¬ 
close  a  reminder  than  to  fill  in  a 
form  letter,  and  the  supply  cost  is 
less,  the  real  saving  in  this  jxirticu- 
lar  ojjeration  is  in  postage  expense. 
There  is  an  average  saving  of  2^^ 
postage  on  each  dun.  In  our  store 
it  amounts  to  approximately  $7,000 
annually  on  this  one  monthly  dun 
alone. 

As  the  printed  reminder  was 
(juite  a  radical  change  in  our  collec¬ 
tion  procedure,  we  were  a  little 
skeptical  about  how  it  would  be  re¬ 
ceived. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  determine 
the  cause,  if  there  had  been  an  un¬ 
favorable  reaction,  we  used  the 
same  text  in  the  reminders  that  was 
in  the  letters. 

(^ur  experience  since  then  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  reminder  form 
of  dunning  is  more  impersonal  and 
is  not  as  likely  to  offend.  The  aver¬ 
age  per.son  seems  to  realize  that  it 
is  sent  to  all  with  a  balance  in  ar¬ 
rears. 

Our  success  with  the  first  dun 
encouraged  us  to  try  to  simplify 
our  second  dun  and  effect  a  similar 
savings. 

We  discovered  that  our  printed 
reminders  could  be  mailed  as  third- 
class  matter  for  one  cent  each,  any¬ 


where  in  the  United  States. 

This  meant  an  average  saving  on 
postage  of  each. 

There  was  only  one  drawback  to 
this  plan.  Under  Section  502, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  it 
states  that  they  must  be  mailed  in 
quantities  of  200  identical  pieces, 
and  if  there  are  more  than  fifteen 
to  a  postofifice,  they  have  to  be  tied 
separately.  It  also  states  that  the 
envelojK.*  must  be  left  unsealed  for 
ixistal  inspection. 

We  could  supiily  the  200  identical 
pieces,  but  we  were  a  little  appren- 
hensive  alxtut  mailing  collection  re¬ 
minders  in  unsealed  envelopes. 

Specially  Dcsigntd  Envelop* 

We  were  unable  to  find  an  en¬ 
velope  that  met  all  of  our  require¬ 
ments.  so  we  went  to  work  and  de¬ 
signed  our  own,  and  sent  it  to  the 
manufacturer. 

When  the  samples  were  received, 
we  submitted  them  to  the  ix)stal  au¬ 
thorities  with  the  enclosures  we 
were  planning  to  use,  and  obtained 
their  approval  to  mail  them  for  one 
cent  each.  We  are  still  using  the 
same  type  of  envelojx*. 

This  envelope  is  sealed  all  the 
way  across  the  top,  but  the  flap  that 
is  left  open  for  postal  insi^ection 

extends  half-way  inside.  The  tlap 

cannot  be  pulled  out  easily  without 
damaging  the  envelope.  The  inside 
is  blue  in  color  so  that  the  enclosure 
cannot  lx*  read  by  holding  it  up  to 
the  light.  The  enclosure  is  also  in¬ 
serted  with  the  printed  message 

facing  the  front  of  the  envelojx-  so 
that  it  cannot  be  read  through  the 
ojK'n  end. 

During  the  first  month  we  used 
the  one  cent  postage  envelo]X'  on  a 
small  jx)rtion  of  our  accounts. 

There  was  no  unfavorable  comment, 
so  the  following  month,  we  used 
it  on  a  complete  second  dun.  and 
have  continued  to  do  so  monthly 
during  the  past  three  years. 

This  change  in  our  regular  second 
dun  collection  procedure  has  saved 
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US  approximately  $2,400  annually, 
in  p<tstage. 

We  also  use  one  cent  jxjstage  on 
our  deferred  account  dunning,  as 
well  as  ineinoranduin  accounts. 
Here  also  is  another  saving  on  post¬ 
age  of  approximately  $1,800  annual¬ 
ly  • 

.Mthough  we  have  mailed  over  a 
half -million,  we  have  received  not 
more  than  twenty-five  objections  to 
unsealed  envelopes.  ( )n  these  partic¬ 
ular  accounts,  we  have  marked, 
“Use  only  first-class  mail." 

Survty  of  Effoctivonoss 

There  are  some  who  cpiestion  the 
advisability  of  mailing  collection 
notices  in  unsealed  envelopes,  also 
the  effectiveness  of  imix*rs«mal  no¬ 
tices  as  compared  with  letters. 

.\  key  city  survey  I  received  on 
these  subjects  is  quite  interesting. 
It  follows : 

“The  following  authentic  figures 
were  tabulated  from  an  extensive 
survey  dirtx't  to  all  classes  of  homes 
for  the  purjx).se  ctf  determining  the 
intelligence  and  reactions  of  cus¬ 
tomers  in  matters  pertaining  to  col¬ 
lection  letters: 

“95%  of  all  residence  mail  matter, 
regardless  of  classification 
from  stores  with  whom  they 
have  a  charge  or  an  install¬ 
ment  account  is  opened. 
■“77%  of  all  residence  mail  matter 
from  all  sources  including 
that  obviously  containing  ad¬ 
vertising  is  opened. 

■“11%  think  all  mail  matter  minus 
lM)stage  stamps  is  advertising. 
"96%  never  study  stamp  denomina¬ 
tion  on  mail. 

^‘94%  do  not  know  the  difference 
between  first  and  third  class 
mail  matter. 

"91%  state  collection  letters  {xr- 
.sonally  addressed  showing 
amounts  and  signed  by  an 
official  wouki  not  cause  them 
to  pay  their  bills  more 
promptly  than  an  imperson- 
alized  notice  from  which 
their  name,  amounts,  and 
official  signature  is  omitted. 
"97%  state  they  could  not.  with 
reason,  object  to  receiving 
an  imjjersonalized  dunning 
letter,  should  their  account 
l)e  delinquent.” 

\\  hen  you  consider  the  amount  of 
postage  expense  that  is  saved  in 
addition  to  labor  and  supplies,  it  is 


quite  obvious  that  the  old  form  col¬ 
lection  letter  has  outlived  its  useful¬ 
ness  and  is  not  worth  the  additional 
e.xjiense. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  have  given 


the  impersonalized  collection  re¬ 
minder,  with  the  postage-saver  en¬ 
velope  a  fair  trial,  have  steadily  im- 
jiroved  our  collection  percentage, 
and  plan  to  continue  using  it. 


Coulter’s  Finds  Public  Likes 
Skeletonized  Billing 

(Continued  from  puye  20) 


not  having  a  fine  sort  of  the  sales 
checks,  which  also  quickly  helps  to 
detect  misjKjstings. 

.Advertisement  enclosures  are 
mailed  with  statements,  and  each 
month  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  number  of  sales  checks  that  can 
be  attached  without  increasing  jxtst- 
age.  All  others  are  laid  to  one  side 
and  enclosures  eliminated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  sales  checks 
attached.  Twenty-four  of  these 
checks  with  a  self-addressed  return 
envelojK*  can  l)e  mailed  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  cost  of  iK)stage. 

From  a  collection  viewix>int. 
mailing  statements  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  closing  date  is  very  impor¬ 
tant.  The  twenty-fifth  is  our  clos¬ 
ing  date,  and  formerly  statements 
were  mailed  the  second  day  after 
this  closing  dai'e.  Xow  alxmt  half 
of  the  statemetits  are  mailed  the  sec¬ 
ond  day :  the  balance  the  day  follow¬ 
ing. 

Advantages  Socurod 

1.  Patrons  like  it.  .After  20  months’ 
use  we  often  receive  notes  of 
appreciation  for  the  duplicate 
checks  attached. 

2.  .A  saving  of  tnie  operator.  For 
our  volume  of  business  prior  to 
the  use  of  this  tnethod  it  re([uired 
three  ojxrators,  with  one  or  two 
extra  at  peak  times.  Last  De- 
cemlxr.  our  two  operators  were 
able  to  do  all  ]X)sting.  (Ordinarily 
they  do  their  own  stuffing.  In 
December  this  was  done  for 
them. 

3.  Fewer  telephone  calls  reganling 
statements.  .\s  one  i)atron  e.x- 
pressed  it — “It  leaves  no  (X'ca- 
sion  for  argument." 

4.  (Ireater  flexibility  is  secured, 
for  during  peak  times  less  e.x- 
pensive  help  can  do  the  wt)rk  of 
sorting  and  stapling  duplicate 
checks,  and  less  investment  need 


lx  tied  up  in  exixnsive  equip¬ 
ment. 

5.  Eliminates  misixtsting,  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  second  jaragraph 
under  Mailing. 

Disadvantagos 

We  have  exixrienced  almost  no 
difficulties  since  its  installation,  but 
reiterate  warning  indirectly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  paragraph  three  under 
"Mailing"  to  reduce  in  every  jxjssi- 
hle  w'ay  the  delay  created  by  stapl¬ 
ing  checks  to  statements. 

The  first  consideration  would  be. 
could  the  sales  lxx)k  lx*  arranged  to 
lend  itself  as  an  enclosure  without 
folding? 

Itemization  is  laIx»rious  work,  and 
also  a  duplication,  since  a  copy  of 
the  sales  check  is  sent  with  mer¬ 
chandise.  Eliminating  duplication 
of  work  is  always  a  bag  factor  in 
economy  and  something  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  striving  to  secure.  That 
brings  to  mind  a  duplication  we 
.sboukl  like  to  overcome:  w’e  have 
Ixen  thinking  alxxit  the  possibility 
of  ct)mbining  .Authorization  Credit 
Reference  and  Bookkeeping  Pro¬ 
cedure.  We’re  hoping  to  receive 
some  helpful  ideas  along  that  line. 


National  Letter  Writing  Week 

The  w’eek  of  Octolxr  6-12.  1940. 
has  been  chosen  for  National  Letter 
W  riting  Week.  s|X)nsored  by  some 
twenty  stationery  manufacturers.  In 
advance  of  these  dates  the  manufac¬ 
turers  will  supply  retailers  with  pro¬ 
motional  material  for  use  in  store 
windows  and  show  cases.  Slogan  is 
"Make  Folks  Happy  —  Write  To¬ 
day".  Prizes  for  window  displays 
will  lx  given.  Further  information 
may  be  had  from  the  Paper  Station¬ 
ery  and  Tablet  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  527  Fifth  .Avenue.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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Your  Customers— Bless  Them! 

{Coutinucd  front  page  27) 


to  he  goo(l-Iookin<f ;  a  homely  woman 
or  man  can’t  sell  merchandise. 

W  e  ex])ect  yon  to  wear  good 
clothes.  Your  clothes  ought  to  he 
stylish  too.  If  you  would  keep  right 
up  with  the  styles,  then  your  clothes 
would  never  look  old.  That’s  an¬ 
other  thing  we  don’t  like— a  sales- 
l)er.son  wearing  old  clothes.  It’s  had 
enough  to  have  to  w'ear  old  clothes 
f)urselves  without  having  to  see  you 
wearing  them  too.  Anyone  will  tell 
you  that  a  merchant  ought  to  he  the 
l)est  advertisement  of  the  clothes  he 
sells. 

If  you’re  nice-looking  and  neatly 
dressed.  mayl)e  you  are  a  good  sales¬ 
person.  But  I  don’t  believe  anyone 
ever  heard  of  a  g(jod  salesman  with¬ 
out  a  ready  smile.  W’e  want  you  to 
look  pleasant  when  we  come  into 
your  store.  If  you  don’t,  we’ll  com- 
])are  you  to  the  w’a.x  figures  in  the 


windows,  or  we  will  call  you  human 
icicles. 

Your  jdeasantness  might  seem  a 
little  more  sincere  if  you  could  call 
us  hy  names.  Every  department 
store  in  the  land  was  .started  hy  some 
merchant  who  made  a  specialty  of 
learning  names,  and  succeeded.  I 
can  testify  that  I  am  flattered  just  a 
little  when  a  s<alesperson  rememhers 
my  name.  Perhaps  that’s  because  1 
know  just  how  difficult  it  is  to  re¬ 
member  names. 

If  you  don’t  know  our  names  and 
can’t  spare  a  few  smiles,  surely  you’ll 
show  a  little  enthusiasm  when  we 
suggest  that  we  want  to  look  at  your 
merchandise.  It  doesn’t  make  any 
difference  how  tired  you  may  he.  or 
how  badly  that  last  customer  may 
have  frayed  your  nerves.  It  doesn’t 
make  a  hit  of  difference  if  your  feet 
are  aching,  or  how  an.xious  you  may 


he  concerning  your  per.sonal  affairs. 
To  us  sho])])ers.  you’re  a  jiart  of  a 
machine  and  that  machine  must  i>ass 
out  good  humour  and  he  interested 
in  us  customers,  if  it  is  to  .sell  us 
merchandise. 

Being  an  advertising  man.  I  wish 
also  that  you  would  show  a  little 
enthusia.sm  when  I  ask  about  your 
advertised  merchandise.  You  <lis- 
courage  me  when  I  find  you  haven’t 
even  read  the  advertising,  and  don’t 
have  the  adverti.sed  merchandise 
ready  for  sale.  You  disap]K)int  me 
when  I  find  you  don’t  know  as  much 
as  the  ad-writer  about  the  advertised 
merchandise  in  your  own  de])art- 
ment.  .\nd  you  infuriate  me  when 
you  try  to  make  me  feel  like  a  cheap 
hargain-lnmter  because  T  have  trust¬ 
ed  your  advertising. 

\Yhen  we  customers  .start  looking 
;it  your  merchandi.se.  you  needn’t  ex¬ 
pect  us  to  like  everything  we  see. 
W  e’re  going  to  tell  you  about  the 
things  we  don’t  like.  too.  The  Con- 
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Here  are  two  photos  of  the  third  floor  children's  depart¬ 
ment  at  Atlas'  Fashion,  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  The  lower  one 
shows  the  department  as  it  appeared  before  fluorescent 
liqhting  was  installed.  The  upper  one  shows  it  after  in¬ 
stallation  of  ten  four-foot  fluorescent  fixtures.  William 
Atlas,  president  of  the  company,  observes  that  the  use 
of  blue  daylight  tubes  alone  "gave  a  rather  ghastly  effect, 
so  we  hit  upon  the  plan  of  using  yellow  light  tubes  as 
well,  two  of  each  in  each  fixture,  and  thus  achieved  the 
effect  we  were  seeking." 


Transformed 


by 

Lighting 


stitutidii  guarantees  us  freedom  of 
speech,  hut  we  don't  s<?t  to  j>ractice 
it  niucli  at  home  or  in  our  own  busi¬ 
nesses.  Certainly  you  wouldn't  deny 
us  our  constituti(»nal  rights,  would 
you  ? 

You  needn’t  think  you  can  talk 
back  to  us  either.  Even  the  dumbest 
of  us  knows  that  you  would  lose 
your  jobs  if  you  did  that. 

However,  a  careful  survey  in  six¬ 
teen  large  cities  disclosed  the  fact 
that  v%%  of  dejiartment  store  cus¬ 
tomers  stated  that  their  greatest  dis- 
.satisfactiou  in  shopping  was  in  en¬ 
countering  discourteous  clerks.  In 
Houston,  that  was  the  complaint  of 
50'f  of  the  housewives  interviewed. 

You  can  ex])ect  us  to  say  that  your 
prices  are  too  high.  Maybe  they  are : 
but  if  they’re  not,  we’re  g(»ing  to 
aj)])!}'  the  theory  that  it’s  a  good  idea 
to  pretend  that  we  think  so. 

You  needn’t  tell  us  that  you  have 
to  charge  a  little  extra  for  credit 
and  delivery.  That’s  your  worry.  If 
you  don’t  want  to  give  us  credit,  we 
know  plenty  of  other  places  that  will, 
and  as  for  delivery,  we  know  your 
trucks  would  jiass  our  house  two  or 
three  times  daily,  even  if  we  didn’t 
ask  you  to  deliver  anything  for  us. 

We’re  ready  to  criticize  your  "ex¬ 
change”  jK)licy  too.  Why.  the  way 
some  of  you  merchants  act.  a  person 
would  think  that  you  believe  people 
want  to  return  goods  withcmt  just 
cause.  If  it  were  not  a  very  excep¬ 
tional  case  when  a  customer  tries  to 
im]X)se  on  the  merchant,  why  did 


Cash  and  Carry 

TN  mid- June  Bamberger’s  an- 
nounced  the  inauguration  of  a 
cash-and-carry  basement  annex 
which  will  occupy  a  considerable 
area  adjacent  to  the  store.  Opera¬ 
tions  are  already  under  way  to  con¬ 
nect  the  new  section  to  the  jwesent 
basement  by  means  of  a  commuting 
tunnel.  Announcement  of  the  types 
of  merchandise  to  he  carried  will  be 
forthcoming  shortly. 

The  new  basement  is  another  of 
the  numerous  progressive  ventures 
which  Bamberger’s  has  scheduled 
for  1940.  In  recent  months  the  store 
has  Oldened  such  new  departments 
as  the  Basement  Furniture  Dt*])art- 
ment.  Piano  Department,  Wallpaper 
Department,  Laundry  and  Dry 
Cleaning  Service. 


John  Wanamaker  say  "that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  always  right"?  Of  course 
I  do  remember  that  a  woman  bought 
a  hat  one  time  at  my  aunt’s  millinery 
store,  and  after  wearing  it  to  a  party, 
she  wanted  to  return  it  and  get  her 
money  hack.  But  that  was  a  long 
time  ago.  and  I  don’t  believe  cus¬ 
tomers  would  act  like  that  today, 
would  they? 

If  you  want  to  please  us  al)out 
"returned  goods”,  just  don’t  a.sk  any 
questions.  Don’t  act  like  you’re  sus¬ 
picious  :  just  give  us  our  money 
hack,  and  thank  us  for  giving  you  a 
chance  to  try  to  jilease  us.  Good  re¬ 
tail  .salesmanship  may  he  defined  as 
selling  to  customers  who  will  come 
hack  merchandise  that  will  iior  come 
hack 

Occasionally  we  don’t  return  the 
things  we  buy!  Then  of  course  we 


TT  is  the  purj)ose  of  the  "Manual 
^  on  Merchandise  Transixirtation” 
(just  published  by  the  Traffic 
Group)  to  divest  the  retail  traffic  or 
transportation  job  of  its  mystery,  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  this 
function  in  present  day  retailing,  and 
to  offer  a  comprehensive  transporta¬ 
tion  plan  for  use  in  department  and 
specialty  stores. 

The  subject  matter  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  and  completely  revised  by  a 
large  group  of  the  most  able  retail 
traffic  men  in  the  United  States.  This 
material  has  been  organized  and 
shaped  by  Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  an 
outstanding  retail  traffic  authority, 
who  is  Manager  of  the  Traffic 
Group. 

The  result  embodies  years  of  study 
and  experience  by  these  leaders  in 
retail  traffic,  and  is  written  in  a  read¬ 
able  form  for  the  use  of  store  ow’ners, 
controllers,  store  managers,  and 
merchandise  managers.  It  is  also 
devised  as  a  handlxDok  for  use  by 
students,  as  well  as  those  versed  in 
retail  transportation. 

The  various  services,  a  netw'ork 
of  routes,  the  unending  procession 
of  tariffs,  and  the  maze  of  the  classi¬ 
fications,  present  what  is  admittedly 


get  a  hill  for  them.  Any  bills  are 
had.  hut  a  hill  with  a  mistake  in  it 
is  something  we  simply  can’t  stand. 
Wlatevcr  heard  of  one  of  those  hills 
containing  a  mistake  in  favor  t)f  the 
custtmier  ?  <  )ne  thirig  you  can  say 
for  the  Scarbrough  hills,  though,  is 
that  they  never  contain  mistakes  of 
either  kind.  I  know,  for  I’ve  been 
getting  them  for  twenty-one  years, 
and  I  haven’t  found  a  mistake  in  one 
of  them  yet. 

This  Scarbrough  store  has  some 
other  good  qualities  t(M).  I  supix>se, 
or  it  wouldn’t  have  muddled  through 
these  forty-seven  years.  I  guess  may¬ 
be  we  customers  ought  to  he  satisfied 
with  everything  down  here  at  the 
Scarbrough  store.  But  if  we  were, 
why — we  wouldn’t  be  customers, 
would  we?  I  guess  we  would  he 
angels. 


the  major  mystery  of  modern  com¬ 
merce.  .Apjjreciating  this,  the  Traffic 
Group  has  endeavored  through  this 
volume  to  present  in  a  usable  form  a 
complete  study  of  all  of  the  activities 
within  its  share  of  the  “service  to 
merchandise.” 

The  invasion  of  the  former  so- 
called  "sta])le  line”  by  changing  style 
or  fashion,  and  the  low  stocks  pre¬ 
scribed  for  rapid  turnover,  coupled 
with  a  similar  pattern  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  field,  have  intensified  in 
the  retail  store  a  growing  need  for 
“controlled  and  expedite  shipping.” 

Rail  and  motor  carrier  competition 
in  recent  years  has  perhaps  affected 
the  rates  on  department  store  mer¬ 
chandise  more  than  any  other  rate 
groiq).  In  this  still  fluid  rate  adjust¬ 
ment  and  in  the  services  it  creates, 
remarkable  possibilities  exist  for 
savings  on  retail  store  transportation 
costs.  These  savings,  available 
through  the  establishment  of  trans¬ 
portation  control,  may  importantly 
augment  today’s  net  profit. 

It  is  with  such  inspiration  that  we 
present  to  the  meml)ership  in  the 
“Manual  on  Merchandise  Trans¬ 
portation".  the  full  complement  of 
our  combined  knowledge. 


Reducing  Transportation  Costs 

By  ARTHUR  D.  BIBBS 
Chairman  Traffic  Group 
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Defines  Retail  Defense  Role 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


ly  more  from  the  public  in  lost  in¬ 
come  than  they  yield  the  state  in 
revenue.  By  reducing  the  incentive 
to  enterprise,  they  diminish  aggre¬ 
gate  production,  income  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  lower  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  entire  population. 

“There  is  reason  to  fear  that  taxa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  is  approach¬ 
ing,  if  it  has  not  already  reached, 
this  uneconomic  level.  Federal.  State 
and  local  taxes  are  estimated  at  20 
percent  of  the  national  income,  and 
trend  is  still  upward.  In  fact,  taxes 
are  now  far  less  than  sufficient  to 
meet  the  current  cost  of  government, 
which  has  been  estimated  at  approxi¬ 
mately  28  percent  of  the  national  in¬ 
come.  If  governmental  expenditures 
continue  at  or  near  their  present 
level,  taxes  must  sooner  or  later  l)e 
much  higher  than  they  are  now ;  and 
the  longer  the  balance  is  deferred, 
the  greater  the  burden  will  eventual¬ 
ly  be.  In  the  not  distant  future  the 
nation  will  probably  he  forced,  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  face  the  fact  that 
it  is  living  beyond  its  means  and  that 
retrenchment  in  non-essentials  is  not 
merely  desirable  hut  imperative, 
especially  in  view  of  the  greatly  en¬ 
larged  ex])enditures  for  national  de¬ 
fense  that  must  lie  met.” 

The  next  most  imjiortant  step  is 


industrial  preparedness.  I  have  no 
desire  to  aliolish  any  of  the  social 
legislation  of  recent  years.  But  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  to  con¬ 
solidate  those  social  gains,  to  learn 
how  to  make  them  work  without  im- 
]>airment  of  our  industrial  efficiency. 
We  should  alxilish  every  effort  to 
restrict  production.  The  production 
of  wealth  is  the  basis  of  military 
efficiency,  and  the  production  of 
wealth  can  only  he  attained  in  this 
country  if  capital  and  labor  recog¬ 
nize  their  responsibilities  to  go  hack 
to  work. 

I  l)elieve  that  the  time  is  here  when 
the  Association’s  Economic  .Advisory 
Committee  should  again  become 
active. 

We  are  probably  going  to  have  a 
general  rise  in  the  price  levels  of 
merchandise.  The  wholesale  price 
levels  in  Great  Britain  have  risen 
steadily  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  and  are,  according  to  the  last 
available  figures,  32%  higher  than 
last  August.  In  Canada  they  have 
risen  15%.  No  official  figures  are 
published  in  France,  hut  reliable 
estimates  indicate  a  rise  of  13%. 
Before  the  invasion  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  the  rise  was  24%,  in  Switzer¬ 
land  20%,  and  in  Japan  17%. 

The  inflationary  aspects  of  war 
are  axiomatic.  The  retail  industry 


should  take  such  steps  as  it  can  to 
steady  the  rise,  to  avoid  the  stigma 
of  profiteering  and  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  true  facts. 

Retailers  should  demand  repre¬ 
sentation  in  some  manner,  so  that  we 
may  make  an  intelligent  contribution 
towards  preparedness  and  prevent 
some  unnecessary  and  foolish  acts, 
such  as  attempts  to  control  retail 
prices.  The  National  Defense  Coun¬ 
cil  includes  a  woman,  who.  accord¬ 
ing  to  official  statement,  is  there  to 
protect  the  interests  of  consumers. 

I  wish  there  were  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  that  the  interests  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  retailers  are  identical, 
and  that  no  one  is  so  well  qualified 
to  protect  consumers  as  a  comfwtent 
retailer. 

The  retailer  is  peculiarly  fitted  to 
he  a  leader  in  modern  business  think- 
ing. 

He  is,  I  think,  generally  a  liberal 
— probably  the  most  liberal  of  all 
business  men.  He  is  acutely  sensi¬ 
tive  to  changing  social  and  economic 
thought.  He  has  the  traditional 
liberal  attitude  of  skepticism  towards 
all  dogma  and  civilized  distrust  of 
those  in  power. 

He  will.  I  hope,  oppose  all  totali¬ 
tarian  ways  and  totalitarian  think¬ 
ing.  more  likely  to  lie  home-grown 
than  imported,  no  matter  how  charm¬ 
ing  the  package  or  attractive  the 
label. 


Something  New  in  Homefurnishings 


As  an  aid  to  the  correlated  selling  of  homefurnish¬ 
ings,  James  R.  Connor  has  designed  the  device 
pictured  here,  called  Visiplan.  The  center  section 
of  the  cabinet  raises  to  reveal  floor  and  one  wall 
of  a  miniature  room  scaled  one  inch  to  the  foot. 
Cabinet  shelves  and  drawers  contain  upholstery 
and  drapery  samples,  trimmings,  wallpapers  and 
floorcoverings.  Wall  papers  and  carpets  are  in  the 
form  of  masks,  so  cut  out  that  when  the  various 
materials  are  placed  together  a  color  picture  of 
the  room  in  correct  visual  proportion  is  produced. 
To  complete  it,  photographs  of  furniture  pieces  are 
included,  and  pieces  of  veneer,  cut  to  scale,  repre¬ 
sent  them  on  the  plan.  Paint  samples,  drapery 
hardware,  pictures  of  lamps  and  lighting  gauge  for 
their  placement  and  number  are  included.  Paul 
MacAlister  styled  the  coordinations  and  eight 
manufacturers  are  cooperating. 
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NEW 

DATA 

Revealed  for  the 
first  time — 

PERCENTAGE 

COSTS 

Newspaper 

Space: 

Spring  & 

Fall 

(separately) 

• 

Selling 

Salaries 

Spring  & 

Fall 

(separately) 

Valuable  Tools 
for  Promotion 
and  Service 
Executives 


0^ 


There  Is  One  Sure  Way  of  Finding  Out 


1939  DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING 
AND  OPERATING  RESULTS 


furnishes  you  with  practical,  realistic,  and  efficient  tools  for  comparing 
your  store's  figure  accomplishments  department  by  department,  with  last 
year’s  performances.  Obtain  a  copy  of  this  Report  and  through  its  "typical" 
(average)  and  "goal"  (better  than  average)  tables  it  presents  the  actual 
results  for  84  departments  on  each  of  the  following  phases  of  operation: 


MERCHANDISING  STATISTICS 


Cumulative  Markon 
Markdowns 
Stock  Shortage 
Workroom  Net  Coft 
Cash  Discounts 
Gross  Margin 
Number  ot  Stock  Turns 


Sales  %  to  Last  Year 
Returns  %  to  Gross  Sales 
Closing  Stock  %  to  Last  Year 
Age  of  Stocks: 

Under  6  Mos. 

6 — 12  Mos. 

Average  Gross  Sale-Spring  a  Fall 


OPERATING  EXPENSES 


Newspaper  Costs: 

Spring  &  Fall 
Salespeoples'  Salaries: 

Spring  &  Fall 

Administrative  %  to  Sales 
Fixed  Plant  &  Equipment  Costs 
Total  Occupancy 

Total  Opel 


Newspaper  Cost — Annual 
Total  Publicity 
Buying  %  to  Sales 
Salespeoples*  Salaries — Annual 
General  Selling  Expense 
Delivery  Expense 
Total  Selling  Expense 
Expense 


Your  Morchonditors,  Buyort,  Solos  Promotion  Monogor,  Storo  Monogor,  and 
Controllor  should  ooch  hovo  o  personal  copy  on  hand  for  constant  roforonco. 


Price  to  Members  of  N.R.D.G.A.  and  Controllers'  Congress — $2.00  per  copy 
Price  to  Non-Members — $5.00  per  copy 
Quantity  Discount— 6  or  more  copies  25% 

$pecial  Price  to  Contributors — $1.00  per  copy 


CONTROLLERS*  CONGRESS 
101  West  3  I  st  Street 
New  York  City 

Please  send . 


(To  facilitate  deli\'ery  please  remit  with 
order).  Add  New  York  City  Sales  Tax 
if  book  is  to  be  delivered  within  that 
City.  All  remittances  from  foreign 
countries  must  be  in  New  York  funds. 


copy  lies)  of  the  **1939  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results**  to: 

Individual . 

Company  . 

Address  . 
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Coordinating  National  Defense 
By  GENERAL  CHARLES  G.  DAWES 


IN  our  present  military  prepared¬ 
ness  effort  the  following  should 
be  the  procedure : 

First :  A  chief  coordinator  should 
l)e  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  act  under  his 
authority  alone.  He  should  be  a 
leading  industrial  expert  and  em- 
])ovvered  to  issue,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  coordinating  or¬ 
ders  which  will  have  the  force  of 
executive  regulations  over  the  rou¬ 
tine  business  organization  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  departments  and  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  their  heads. 

This  chief  coordinator,  o|)erating 
directly  under  the  President, 
charged  with  the  coordination  of  all 
government  war  preparedness,  both 
civil  and  departmental,  carries  out 
the  military  principle  of  the  central 
command. 

Second :  h'xperienced  business 

leaders  whose  cooperation  in  the 
supervision  and  coordination  of  gen¬ 
eral  procurement  and  transportation 
is  essential,  should  become  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  be  added  by  the 
President  to  the  staff  of  the  chief 
coordinator,  .\dvisory  committees 
composed  of  such  leaders  have  no 
place  in  military  preparations  and 
were  proved  to  be  disastrous  in  1917. 
They  delay  decisions,  wasting  in¬ 
valuable  time,  which  is  always  of 
the  essence  in  war  preparations,  and 
cause  endless  confusion. 

Third :  The  chief  coordinator 
should  select  a  corps  of  coordinators 
of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
work  of  the  various  departments, 
who,  when  detailed  for  service  under 
him,  should  be  regarded  as  serving 
under  the  President  and  should  be 
exempt  from  control  of  any  kind  by 
the  departments  or  establishments 
upon  whose  rolls  they  are  carried. 
The  Federal  Coordinating  Service, 
abolished  by  executive  order  of  June 
10,  1933,  should  be  immediately  re¬ 
constituted  by  the  chief  coordinator. 
Departmental  coordination  is  never 
a  success  unless  it  is  compulsory. 

Fourth :  The  duties  of  coordina¬ 
tors,  under  the  authority  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  chief  coordinator,  are  to 
establish  contact  with  and  confer 
with  every  branch  of  the  executive 


An  address  before  NRDGA 
Mid-Year  Convention 

government  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
posing  the  policy  of  coordination 
and  to  instruct  them  in  the  u.se  of 
the  coordinating  machinery.  It  is 
not  the  function  of  a  coordinator  to 
assume  any  duties  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  which  other  officials  are 
now  responsible,  but  it  is  incumbent 
upon  him  to  point  out  where  im- 
jirovement  in  speed,  efficiency  and 
savings  may  he  made  by  coordina¬ 
tion.  cooperation  or  combination,  and 
to  insist  that  the  several  officials 
concerned  take  j)ositive  steps  to  effect 
the  desired  result  or  show  conclu¬ 
sively  that  it  is  imi)racticahle. 

Fifth:  To  inspect  under  the  au¬ 
thority  and  direction  of  the  chief 


coordinator  all  government  purchas¬ 
ing  offices,  to  see  that  sound  practice 
and  business  policies  are  carried  out ; 
to  expedite  emergency  purchases  and 
deliveries ;  to  direct  postponemetit  of 
purchases  when  no  emergency  exists, 
and  when  it  appears  that  the  desired 
material  may  be  obtained  from  an¬ 
other  branch  of  the  government ;  to 
report  improper  and  inefficient 
methods  to  the  chief  coordinator :  to 
recommend  combining  of  functions 
whenever  it  may  appear  practicable. 

Sixth:  To  inspect,  under  the 
attthority  and  direction  of  the  chief 
coordinator,  government  activities 
and  operations:  manufacturing,  re¬ 
pairing.  tran.sportation.  reporting 
duplication,  waste  or  inefficient  use 
of  material,  equipmetit  or  personnel 
to  the  chief  coordinator :  and  to  in¬ 
spect  activities  in  the  sale  of  surplus 
material,  and  to  see  that  sound  prac¬ 
tices  in  governmental  ])olicies  are 
f(  dlowed. 


Labeling  Provisions  of  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  in  Full  Effect  July  1 


JULY  1,  1940  marks  the  expiration 
date  of  the  last  of  the  postpotie- 
ments  of  the  effective  date  of  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  After  that  date, 
no  improperly  labeled  foods,  drugs 
and  cosmetics  may  he  .sold  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce. 

The  last  of  the  postponements 
affected  stocks  of  labels  manufac¬ 
tured  prior  to  February  1,  1939. 
Under  certain  conditions,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics 
were  permitted  to  continue  using 
these  old  labels  until  Jidy  1.  1940. 


Passports  to  U.  S.  Required  of 
Canadians,  Mexicans 


The  State  Department  has  just 
i.ssued  regulations,  effective  July  1st, 
requiring  passports  of  aliens  enter¬ 
ing  the  United  States  from  Canada 
and  Mexico.  Visas,  valid  for  one 
year,  can  be  obtained  at  .American 
consular  offices.  No  charge  will  be 
made  for  the  visa  in  the  case  of 
Canadian  and  Mexican  citizens;  the 
visa  is  valid  for  any  number  of 
visits  during  the  life  of  the  pass- 


If  a  retailer  lias  goods  in  stock 
with  old  labels,  not  fully  conforming 
to  the  Federal  law.  he  may  not  sell 
them  for  delivery  outside  his  own 
state,  as  such  a  transaction  would 
he  in  interstate  commerce.  He  may 
sell  them  locally,  however,  as  sales 
within  the  l)orders  of  any  state  are 
not  affected  by  the  Federal  law. 

All  new  merchandi.se  received  in 
the  store  after  July  1  should  con¬ 
form  with  the  labeling  regulations 
of  the  Act  in  all  respects.  There  are 
no  posti)onements  now  in  effect ! 


port. 

.American  citizens  do  not  require 
American  passports  either  to  leave 
or  to  reenter  the  United  States. 
The  State  Department,  however, 
recommends  that  they  be  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  such  personal  papers  and 
other  documents  as  may  be  helpful 
in  establishing  that  they  are  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens. 
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Here’s  the  Emporium’s  expression  of  confidence 
in  National  Cash  Register  equipment  ...  13  new 
multiple-tlrawer  Nationals  installed  only  a  few 
months  ago  .  .  .  and  now  23  more  ordered  ...  a 
total  of  212  National  Cash  Registers  and  an  NCR 
Charge  Phone  System  in  daily  use! 

Department  stores  the  country  over  have  found 
that  Nationals  pay  for  themselves  out  of  what 
they  save  .  .  .  they  reduce  selling  and  cashiering 
expense,  inspection  and  wrapping  costs,  and  sales- 
hook  and  delivery  expense  .  .  .  and  Nationals 
make  shopping  a  pleasure  by  speeding  up  service. 

For  further  information,  call  the  local  office 
of  The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  or  write 
or  wire  our  Department  Store  Division  at  Dayton. 
Vi  e’ll  gladly  send  a  qualified  representative  to 
discuss  your  store  needs. 


THE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


he  National  Cash  Register  Company 


^  9  s^ers  •  Posting  Machines 
“"k  BooIckeeping  Machines 
^  fostoge  Meter  Machines 
''■'ting  Bookkeeping  Machines 


DAYTON.  OHIO 

Check  Writing  and  Signing  M 
Accounting  Machine  De'. 
Analysis  Machines 
Correct  Posture  Choir 


( 
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Fall  Outlook  for  Wholesale  Prices 

(Continue J  from  page  15) 


generally  are  being  replenislied  and 
stocks  sustained. 

7.  Demand  for  import  materials 
from  countries  whose  control  would 
l)e  acquired  by  Germany  or  some 
other  nation  such  as  Japan.  The 
Dutch  East  Indies  and  British  Ma¬ 
laya  are  practically  the  only  sources 
of  rubber  and  tin.  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  the  possibility  that  holders 
of  stocks  in  such  locations  would 
unload  them  immediately  at  the 
end  of  the  war  and  before  the  ag¬ 
gressor  could  acquire  control  of 
them,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
possibility  of  an  immediate  and 
serious  curtailment  of  our  own  sup¬ 
plies  of  these  essential  commodities. 

8.  Whereas  two  months  ago  the 
l)olitical  situation  in  this  country 
was  undeniably  one  of  the  chief,  if 
not  the  chief,  factors  in  the  outlook 
fro»n  the  point  of  view  both  of 
“bulls”  and  “bears",  the  blitzkrieg 


Assuming  that  the  war  continued 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time, 
which  is  probably  unlikely  in  view 
of  the  capitulation  of  France,  how 
is  the  picture  changed? 

Probably  the  factors  of  greatest 
importance  would  be  the  increased 
demand  felt  in  this  country  for 
commodities  of  all  types  and  the  en¬ 
largement  of  supply  to  meet  this 
demand.  At  least  four  types  or 
kinds  of  demand  may  l)e  distin¬ 
guished — all  of  which  would  be  on 
the  way  up.  First  would  be  the 
very  substantial  demand  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  allies  for  war  muni¬ 
tions.  Recent  events  indicate  that 
this  demand  would  be  met  as 
promptly  as  possible  without  too 
seriously  endangering  our  own  re¬ 
armament  program.  Second  would 
be  the  demand  brought  about  by 
our  own  rearmament  program 
which  is  certain  to  continue  regard¬ 
less  of  the  duration  of  the  war.  The 
enonnous  appropriations  for  de¬ 
fense  purposes  made  by  Congress 
have  resulted  already  in  announce¬ 
ments  that  some  plants  will  operate 
on  a  24-hour  basis.  Particularly  in 
industries  where  a  high  proportion 


forced  this  factor  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  For  the  moment  at  least 
it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that 
this  is  an  election  year.  In  the 
eagerness  to  rearm  concern  over  a 
third  term  is  less  than  it  was  a  very 
few  months  ago.  Many  people, 
even  including  some  business  men, 
are  convinced  that  the  present  in¬ 
cumbent  in  the  White  House  is  the 
best  man  in  the  present  situation 
and  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  he 
will  be  renominated  (if  he  wishes 
to  be)  ami  probably  lie  reelected, 
has  generated  some  bullishness  in 
some  quarters. 

On  balance,  my  judgment  is  that 
a  Fascist  victory  this  Summer  will 
probably  result  in  some  weakening 
of  wholesale  prices  for  Fall.  Such 
a  weakening  should  prove  tem¬ 
porary,  however,  and  be  followed 
by  an  advance  once  the  full  effects 
of  the  rearmament  program  are  felt. 


of  skilled  labor  is  required  this 
would  tend  to  increase  prices  and 
bottlenecks  are  likely  to  develop 
under  such  conditions.  Considerable 
time  would  elapse  before  our  output 
of  defense  materials  would  meet  our 
hopes  and  expectations. 

The  third  type  of  demand  would 
be  our  domestic  demand  for  com¬ 
modities  other  than  rearmament  ma¬ 
terials.  With  greater  employment 
ami  its  consequent  generation  of 
]Htrchasing  |X)wer.  domestic  de- 


Recognizing  the  danger  of  placing 
myself  on  the  well-known  limb  and 
occupying  territory  where  angels 
would  fear  to  tread,  it  is  })OSsible 
nevertheless  to  hazard  a  few  specific 
guesses  regarding  whole,sale  prices 
this  Fall. 

1.  Prices  quoted  in  the  catalogs 
of  the  large  mail  order  companies 
are,  generally  speaking,  indicative  of 
the  general  price  situation  in  the 
season  ahead.  It  is  of  interest  to  note, 
therefore,  that  although  prices  in  the 
Spring  and  Summer  catalogs  of 


mand  should  increase  and  prices 
strengthen.  Finally,  there  would  lie 
what  may  be  termed  “new-export” 
demand,  or  the  demand  arising  in 
those  countries  whose  regular 
sources  of  supply  were  cut  off  by 
war.  The  probable  volume  of  this 
demand  is  difficult  to  estimate.  More¬ 
over.  it  would  need  to  be  measured 
against  our  lost  export  demand,  or 
the  volume  of  foreign  business  lost 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  na¬ 
tions  at  war,  or  affected  by  war,  to 
trade  with  us. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the 
increased  ct)sts  that  would  result 
through  oijerating  at  capacity  and 
employing  additional  skilled  lalx)r. 
But  these  are  not  the  only  costs  that 
would  increase.  Tax  costs  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  increase  substantially.  There 
are  rumors  even  that  tax  increases 
will  be  made  retroactive  through  the 
year  1940  or  at  least  part  of  it.  If 
these  rumors  are  founded  on  fact, 
business  men  should  be  so  informed 
immediately  in  order  that  prices  may 
be  increased  to  provide  funds  for 
making  payments.  With  retailers 
operating  on  a  margin  that  is  too 
small  already,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  absorb  additional  costs 
without  passing  these  costs  on  to 
consumers  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices. 

In  addition,  new  sources  of  supply 
for  import  commodities  will  he 
sought  and  as  shipping  difficulties 
increase  it  is  probable  that  ocean 
transportation  costs  would  increase 
materially. 

In  summary,  then  it  may  be  said 
that  in  the  event  that  the  war  con¬ 
tinues  for  an  indefinite  period,  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  wholesale  prices  will 
be  stronger  this  Fall  and  for  some 
time  thereafter. 


1940  averaged  5  per  cent  above  those 
of  Fall  and  Winter  of  1939,  in  my 
judgment,  not  much  change,  if  any, 
will  take  place  in  the  prices  an¬ 
nounced  this  Fall  as  compared  with 
those  of  this  Spring  and  Summer. 

2.  Wholesale  prices  of  wearing  ap¬ 
parel.  reflecting  largely  the  situation 
in  wool  and  cotton  te.xtiles,  will 
probably  remain  firm  for  another 
two  months  and  then  advance.  Raw 
material  prices  for  such  merchandise 
have  fallen  steadily  since  the  first 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


II.  Outlook  Based  on  Continuation  of  War 
for  Indefinite  Period 


III.  More  Specific  Outlook  for  Fall  Prices 
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NEWS 

FOR 

DEPARTMENT  STORE 
EXECUTIVES 
IN 

TODAY’S 

BURROUGHS 

DEVELOPMENTS 


FOR  PAY-BILL  CASHIERS 

A  simple,  low-cost  machine  that  receipts 
bills  and  at  the  sa^e  time  provides  a 
locked-in  record  of  all  money  collected. 

FOR  SELLING  DEPARTMENTS 

A  new  line  of  cash  registering  machines 
especially  adapted  to  island  counters, 
cafeteria,  grocery  and  other  departments. 

FOR  LAYAWAY  AND  INSTALLMENT 

A  simple,  compact  machine,  priced  far 
below  any  other  window-plan  machine, 
that  posts  the  customer’s  receipt  and 
ledger  and  provides  a  locked-in  audit 
tape. 


FOR  SALES  AUDIT 

Machines  with  man 


new  features  that 


produce  the  desirecf  results  under  any 
listing  or  non-listing  plan  easier,  faster, 
and  at  lower  cost. 

FOR  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE 

A  range  of  methods  and  machines,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Burroughs  Calculating 
Voucher  Check  Writing  Machine  that  cal¬ 
culates  the  discount  and  anticipation  as  it 
writes  the  remittance  advice  and  check. 

FOR  PAYROLL 

A  machine  for  every  size  of  store,  each 
style  producing  employee’s  pay  check  or 
envelope,  statement  of  earnings,  earnings 
record  and  payroll  at  one  writing. 

FOR  RECEIVABLES 

New  methods  and  machines  that  do  a 
faster,  more  complete  job,  including  a 
new  word-key  machine  that  writes  entire 
words  each  with  a  single  key  depression. 


The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
recent  Burroughs  developments.  For  news 
about  the  savings  that  Burroughs  can  help 
you  make  in  your  store,  telephone  the  local 
Burroughs  representative.  Or  write  to — 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

6i90  SECOND  AVE..  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 

DOES  THE  WORK  IN  LESS  TIME— WITH  LESS  EFFORT— AT  LESS  COST 
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Report  of  Transportation  Committee 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


(i.  A.  office  write  a  letter  to  every 
Senator  and  every  Kejtresentative 
in  Coni^ress.  as  soon  as  possible, 
statinfj  that  this  Convention  ni)holds 
the  ])osition  of  the  X.  R.  D.  G.  A.  as 
])resented  t»)  tlie  Senate  Siih-coni- 
mittee  and  urging  that  there  he  im¬ 
mediate  legislation  enacted  at  this 
session  of  C(»ngress  in  order  that 
freight  forwarder  service  may  he 
continued  in  its  entirety.  (This 
recommendation  was  adopted.) 

Reduced  Furnihir*  Rat«s 

The  southern  railroads  have  ap¬ 
proved  suhstantial  reduction  in  fur¬ 
niture  rates,  both  carload  and  less- 
carload.  from  .southern  producing 
points  to  New  York  City.  Fdiiladel- 
phia.  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
D.  C.  The.se  rates  now  need  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  eastern  railroads  in 
order  to  become  effective. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Trans])or- 
tation  Committee,  the  Traffic  Groui) 
Manager  appeared  at  a  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  railroad  committee  handling 
the  matter,  and  submitted  data  sup¬ 
porting  the  proposed  reduction.  The 
proposal  is  still  pending. 

Commission  Investigation 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  some  time  ago  announced  it 
would  make  investigations  into: 

1.  The  motor  freight  classifica¬ 
tion  (M.C.  15) 

2.  Consolidated  Freight  Classi¬ 
fication  (Docket  XM.  28310  i 

3.  Class  rate  structure  ( Docket 
Xo.  28300) 

The  Transportation  Committee 
recommends  that  the  Association 
actively  participate  in  these  three 
important  investigations  and  take 
whatever  ste])s  are  necessary  to  juo- 
tect  our  interests.  (This  recom¬ 
mendation  was  adopted.) 

Ratos  into  Southeast 

Railroad  all-commoditv  carlnafl 
rates  are  very  essential  to  freight 
forwarder  operation.  In  this  case, 
the  principle  of  all-commodity  rates 
is  under  attack.  The  .Xssociation 
testified  before  the  Interstate  Ctnn- 
merce  Commission  in  .sup])ort  of 
these  rates  which  make  it  ])oss;])le 
for  freight  forwarders  to  serve  our 


members  in  the  southeast  on  ship¬ 
ments  originating  in  the  mid-west. 
Frank  A.  Danahy.  Traffic  Manager 
of  Hurdine’s.  Miami.  Florida,  and  a 
member  of  our  Transportation  Com¬ 
mittee.  represented  the  .\ssociation 
at  a  hearing  held  at  Tami)a.  Florida. 
The  Commission  has  not  yet  issued 
its  decision. 


Limitod  Liability  of  Motor  Corrim 
in  the  Middle  Atlontic  States 

Some  motor  carriers  in  this  section 
of  the  country  limit  their  liability  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Railway 
Exjiress  .\gency  on  various  lines  of 
merchandise.  The  Middle  .\tlantic 
•States  Motor  Carrier  Conference  has 
asked  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  make  it  mandatory 
that  all  motor  carriers,  members  of 
their  organization,  limit  their  liabili¬ 
ty  in  this  fashion  on  all  silk  and  rayon 
l)r(Klucts.  'Phis  sets  a  very  <langerous 
l)recedent  which  may  spread  to  motor 
carriers  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  We  recommend  that  the 
Traffic  Group  Manager  immediately 
take  whatever  steps  seem  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  the  elimination  of 
this  limited  liability.  (This  recom¬ 
mendation  was  adopted.) 

Lower  Ratings  on  Rag  Rugs  and 
Glider  Cushions 

Rag  rugs  are  given  a  first  class 
rating  in  all  classification  territories. 
Because  they  have  a  much  lower 
value  than  other  types  of  rugs  and 
fi)r  other  important  factors  it  is 
recommended  that  the  Traffic  Grou]) 
Manager  be  directed  to  endeavor  to 
.secure  a  lower  classification  rating 
both  on  rail  and  motor  carrier  ship¬ 
ments.  (This  recommendation  was 
ado])ted.) 

Glider  cushions  are  now  assessed 
a  one  and  one  half  times  first  class 
rate  in  all  classification  territories. 
A  ])roposal  has  been  docketed  widt 
the  Consolidated  Classificati(»n  Com¬ 
mittee  for  a  second  class  rating  and 
is  included  in  the  July  docket  of  that 
Committee.  M  e  recommend  that  the 
Traffic  Grou])  Manager  be  directed 
to  aj'pear  at  the  hearing  and  endeavor 
to  secure  a  reasonable  classification 
rating  for  this  merchandise  of  either 
first  or  second  class.  (  I'his  recom¬ 
mendation  was  ado]ited. ) 


Your  customers  want  the  "latest”  in 
styles.  Fast  is  the  way  you’ve  got  to  sell. 
The  convenient  nation-wide  shipping 
service  of  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  is  espe¬ 
cially  tailored  to  suit  your  requirements. 
Prompt  delivery  helps  keep  inventories 
fresh  and  under  control.  Economical 
rates  include  calling  for  and  delivering 
any  shipment  in  all  cities  and  principal 
towns.  Careful,  intelligent  handling  al¬ 
ways.  For  quick  service,  phone  RAILWAY 
EXPRESS. 


For  super -speed  use  3 -mile- a -minute  AIR 
EXPRESS— Special  pick-up— Special  delivery. 
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Improved  Packing  for  Table  Lamps 

By  RICHARD  D.  ELWELL 
Store  Consultant 

(No.  2  in  a  Series  of  Better  Packing  Articles) 


metliod  of  packing  table 
lamps  described  here  is  used  by 
Abraham  &  Straus.  It  is  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  older  method  of  pack¬ 
ing  with  excelsior,  and  the  use  of 
two  cartons  for  delivery.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  method  are: — 

1.  A  reduction  in  breakage. 

2.  The  use  of  one  instead  of  two 
cartons  for  delivery. 

3.  A  reduction  in  cost  of  j)ack- 
aging. 

4.  Much  greater  convenience  for 
the  customer  in  opening  the 
package  due  to  the  elimination 
of  excelsior,  and  a  more  attrac¬ 
tive  package  appearance. 

'Pile  materials  used,  and  the  ap¬ 
proximate  costs  are  listed  below : — 

21x21x13  “non  test”  carton  $.0850 
25"  of  36"  roll  corrugated..  .0140 
57"  of  2"  tape . 0031 

$.1030 

The  size  of  the  table  lamp  was : — 
liase  19"  in  height,  shade  10"  in  di¬ 
ameter  at  iKittom. 


Phe  finial  of  the  lamp  is  inverted 
to  prevent  damage,  and  the  plug  is 
jilaced  in  the  socket  of  the  lamp. 
I  he  lamp  base  is  then  rolled  in 


25"  of  36"  corrugated  and  taped 
with  7"  of  2"  tape. 

.'\  21  X  21  X  13  “non  test”  carton 
is  set  up.  and  the  liottom  tajied  with 
25"  of  2"  tajie.  'Phe  end  of  the  cor¬ 
rugated  roll  is  lK.mt  to  form  a  4" 
Hap.  and  the  roll  is  inserted  diagon¬ 
ally  in  the  carton. 

'file  to|)  ])art  of  the  roll  is  then 
bent  to  form  another  flaj)  even  with 
the  top  of  the  carton.  'Phis  holds 
the  base  .securely  in  the  carton  when 
it  is  closed,  'fhe  shade  is  placed 
vertically  at  the  side  of  the  carton, 
with  the  side  resting  in  the  cor¬ 
rugated  roll. 

'fhe  carton  is  then  closed  and 
tai)ed  with  25"  of  2"  tape. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  &  S 
use  salvage  cartons  for  this  pack, 
thus  reducing  the  cost  of  i)acking 
sui>plies  used.  'Phe  ])acking  has  l)een 
thoroughly  tested  in  delivery,  and 
breakage  has  been  negligible.  Small 
table  lamps  are  delivered  as  one  unit 
by  the  United  Parcel  Service,  and 
larger  lamps,  while  delivered  in  one 
carton,  are  charged  as  two  units. 

A  similar  method  of  jiacking,  us¬ 
ing  the  same  size  carton,  is  used  in 
packing  two  table  lamps,  'fhe  sketch 
Itelow  illustrates  the  method  used. 


WITH  THE 


MONARCH 

^^MACHINE 


Save  time — cut  costs—  when  you 
price  mark  material  a  common  pin 
won’t  harm.  Do  it  the  FASTER — 
EASIER — BETTER  Monarch  way, 
with  the  Super-Advanced  that  prints 
the  ticket  with  from  1  to  12  lines 
of  information,  feeds  it  through 
and  pins  it  on  in  one  single  opera¬ 
tion.  Pin-point  is  sealed  inside  the 
ticket — -no  point  to  snag  the  sheer¬ 
est  of  materials.  Merchandise  is 
further  protected  too,  because  type 
prints  from  a  rihbon. 

A  complete  variety  of  tickets  are 
available,  to  make  selling,  account¬ 
ing,  and  inventory  control  a  simple 
matter. 

Write  today  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  and  a  free  demonstration  in 
your  own  store  -  no  obligation  of 
curse,  .\ddress  your  nearest  Mon¬ 
arch  office. 


THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 

218  S.  Torrriice  rt.  Dayton,  Ohio 

Pacific  Coaat  Branch  Fact<»ry  : 

1136  Maple  Avenue  Lot  Aogele*.  Calif. 

Canadian  Factory: 

3S8«3  Adelaide  Street,  V.  Toronto,  Can. 
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Fall  Outlook  for  Wholesale  Prices 

{Continued  from  page  60) 


MERCHANDISE 

RETURNS 

are  increasing 
says  the  n.  r.d.g.a. 


JAMP-RPRUF 

SEAL 

Tr*^  Mark  Reg.  Appl.  for  U.  S.  Pal.  Off. 

la  thm  fool-proof  protective 
device  for  use  on 
wearing  apparel,  accessories, 
jowolry,  etc., 

which  will  minimizo  this  evil 

According  to  the  N. R.D.G.A.  Comptrollers 
Congress'  Departmental  Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results  Study . . .  the  least  satis¬ 
factory  phase  of  1939  operations  was  said 
to  be  a  further  incrmam*  in  th»  ratio  of 
customer  returns  to  sates.  The  percentage 
in  the  typical  store  was  a  9.2  percent  of 
gross  sales. 

To  minimize  this  evil  use  the  new,  patented 
TAMP-R-PRUF  SEAL.  It  may  be  used  on 
any  article  to  which  a  string,  ribbon  or  tape 
can  be  attached.  It  is  a  small,  smooth, 
streamlined  automatic  lock  seal,  which  can¬ 
not  be  removed  without  obvious  mutilation. 
No  machine  is  necessary. 

Security  Seals  are  used  by  Macy's,  Bonwit- 
Teller,  Russeks,  Lord  &  Taylor,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  leading  stores. 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW 


•  t*  Seoirity  Sed  Ce.,  144  West  27tti  St.,  N.  Y. 
I  fer  fret  samplet  emi  price  list 

;  Nome - 

I  Street _ ! - 

;  Oty - State - 


SECURITV  SERL  COmPRRV 

144  WEST  27th  ST  •  NEW  YORK 

lAc«o~o"''o  4  4954  55  54 


of  the  year,  hut  changes  are  already 
apparent  with  respect  to  cotton  and 
wool.  Although  cotton  te.xtiles  are 
low  in  price  iu)W  and  manufacturers 
are  curtailing  pro<luction.  the  out¬ 
look  is  for  lietter  prices.  Fttrty  per 
cent  of  our  cotton  is  used  for  indus¬ 
trial  jHirposes  and  the  indirect  de¬ 
mand  for  cotton  goods  arising  from 
our  defense  program  is  likely  to 
])rove  of  suhstantial  pro|X)rtions. 
Despite  the  si>eed  with  which  the 
program  is  l)eing  jntt  into  eflFect,  it 
is  unlikely  that  it  will  get  fully  under 
way  for  months  and  therefore  the 
conse(|uent  demand  for  heavy  cotton 
g(M)ds  will  not  materialize  until  late 
this  Summer. 

In  w(M>l  the  situation  is  fpiite  dif¬ 
ferent.  Wool  tops  and  the  woolen 
gfHKls  markets  have  already  been 
spurred  by  government  needs.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cloth  re(|uirements 
of  the  government  for  defense  pur¬ 
poses  alone  will  consume  47.000.000 
l)ounds  of  wool.  Prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  recently  and  present  wool 
clips  have  been  lH)ught  rapidly.  All 
indications  |K)int  to  a  suhstantial 
price  advance  by  Fall.  Fill-in  orders 
for  fall  g(MKls.  orders  for  Sjjring 
needs,  and  the  Army  demand  for 
uniforms  .should  all  strengthen 
prices. 

3.  Probable  prices  in  other  soft 
lines  reveal  a  mixed  trend.  Silk 
prices  at  present  are  so  high  that  it 
is  unprofitable  to  manufacture  any- 
tbing  except  silk  hosiery.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  silk  prices  must  come 
down  to  approximately  $2.25  per 
IKUtnd  to  justify  the  manufacture  of 
other  items.  Rayon  prices  are  stabil¬ 
ized  at  about  53  cents  per  pound. 
The  price  of  sulphite  jHilp  has  l)een 
raised  $5.00  per  ton  for  the  third 
(juarter.  however,  and  this  may  cause 
a  price  increase  in  rayon  during  this 
l)eriod. 

Considering  soft  lines  as  a  whole, 
it  may  be  .said  that  inventories  are 
moderately  high  and  sales  not  very 
good.  For  the  first  four  months  of 
this  year  sales  were  4  per  cent  over 
last  year  and  inventories  were  6  jier 
cent  over  last  year.  Bad  situations 
existed  in  men’s  shoes,  in  men’s 
clothing,  and  in  domestics.  In  men’s 
shoes  sales  were  up  3  per  cent  over 
last  year  but  inventories  were  up  8 
per  cent ;  in  men’s  clothing  sales 


were  up  6  i)er  cent  and  inventories 
were  up  14  per  cent ;  and  in  domes¬ 
tics  sales  were  up  7  j)er  cent  with 
inventories  12  per  cent  higher.  Al¬ 
though  some  improvement  may  have 
l)een  effected  .since  the  end  of  April, 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  sales 
have  declined  faster  than  stocks. 

4.  Prices  on  hard  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  prolwibly  will  lie  the  .same 
this  Fall  as  at  pre.sent.  Because  of 
the  iron,  steel,  and  non-ferrous 
metals  incorporated  in  .some  of  these 
items,  however,  a  stronger  price 
trend  may  develop.  This  is  con.sid- 
ered  unlikely.  The  principal  factor 
of  interest  in  connection  with  hard 
lines  is  the  price  reductions  on  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerators.  Prices  on  these 
articles,  on  radios,  on  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers,  on  stoves,  etc.,  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  year  and  it  is  very 
unlikelv  thev  will  be  changed,  at  least 
by  Fall'. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  inventory  situation 
that  for  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year  sales  of  major  household  ap¬ 
pliances  increased  11  per  cent  and 
inventories  7  ]Yer  cent ;  and  that  for 
floor  coverings  a  sales  increase  of 
12  per  cent  was  accomplished 
through  a  6  per  cent  increase  in  in¬ 
ventory.  These  conditions  prevailed, 
however,  during  the  i^eriod  of  the 
year  when  sales  of  most  of  these 
items  are  greatest. 

5.  On  May  1,  1940.  before  the 
blitzkrieg  (occupation  of  the  Low 
Countries)  really  got  under  way,  the 
average  estimate  of  four  statistical 
and  forecasting  services  for  whole¬ 
sale  prices  this  Fall  was  an  increase 
of  5.6  ])er  cent  as  compared  with 
Fall,  1939.  This  average  represented 
a  range  from  the  same  as  last  year 
to  20  per  cent  higher.  Revisions  of 
these  estimates  based  on  subsequent 
developments  are  not  available. 

OPENING  WANTED 

ASSISTANT  TO  OWNER  OR  GEN¬ 
ERAL  MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 
— Experienced  executive  seeks  position 
as  assistant  to  the  owner  or  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  a  medium  sized 
store.  Eighteen  years  in  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  as  buyer  and  merchandise  manager. 
Experience  with  the  large  millinery 
chains  as  district  merchandise  manager, 
in  addition  to  independent  department 
store  experience  as  millinery  buyer  and 
merchandising  accessories.  G-1-40. 
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